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THE DIRTY DOZEN. 
VIETNAM-STYLE. 


They were Navy SEALS—among the 
best we had in Vietnam. An elite force 
of highly trained commandos, their 
specialty was covert operations. That 
December morning, twelve were 
choppered in to surprise Charlie in 
his own backyard. 
And when enemy 
snipers opened up, 
they poured it on 
with M-16's and gre¬ 
nade launchers. The 
f iref ight was over in 
a matter of minutes. 
Later, SEAL Team 1 
would pose with pride, holding the 
flag it had captured. 

Did we just get lucky that day on 
the Cua Lon? Or were our troops win¬ 
ning the war all along, only to have 
politicians lose it at home? It is more 
crucial than ever that we find the 
answers now. 

Time-Life Books presents THE 
VIETNAM EXPERIENCE—the most 
comprehensive account of our most 
incomprehensible war. 


This is the series that lets you expe¬ 
rience it all. You'll be there with para¬ 
troopers from the 101st Airborne as 
they march their way up Hamburger 
Hill—and you'll be in Washington as 
thousands march on the Pentagon. 

You'll see an angry protester's 
draft card go up in flames. And a 
barracks on fire after a mortar round. 

To relive the experience that was 
Vietnam, mail in the coupon. You'll 
receive Combat Photo gra pher . Exam¬ 
ine it free. If you aren't satisfied, 
return it with no obligation. Or keep it 
and pay just $4.99 ($8.99 in Canada) 
plus shipping and handling. Future 
volumes, including Thunder From 
Above . America Takes Over, and 
Ima g es of War , come one at a time 
about every other month at the regu¬ 
lar price of $14.99 plus shipping and 
handling. You always get the same 
free trial. Keep only those you want, 
and cancel at any time. But act today. 

Send in the reply card, and add to 
your comprehension of our most 
incomprehensible war. 



The Vietnam Experience 

The most comprehensive account of America's most incomprehensible war. 

*"The Dirty Dozen" by E. M. Nathanson, © 1965 © 1987, Time-Life Books, Inc., Richmond, VA 23261-2066 


THE TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
OF SATISFACTION: 


If for any reason you are not thor¬ 
oughly satisfied with any book in THE 
VIETNAM EXPERIENCE at any time, 
simply return it and we will refund 
your full purchase price. No questions 



Each 9- W * W volu.-„-, 

full color and black and white photographs, i 


EXAMINE COMBAT PHOTOGRAPER . FREE. 

If card is missing, mail coupon to: Time-Life 
Books, Box C-32066, Richmond, VA 23261-2066. 
YES, I would like to examine Combat 
Photographer free as my introduction to THE 
VIETNAM EXPERIENCE series. I understand 
that with my Unconditional Guarantee of 
Satisfaction, I can return any book at any time, 
and my full purchase price will be refunded. 

Also send me future volumes under the terms 
described in this ad. The map is mine to keep 
absolutely FREE. 
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You’re In Good Company 
When You’re In Command! 

"Absolutely the best magazine of its kind! Not only for its choice 
of subject matter, but for the thoroughness and clarity of its approach. 
I read every issue cover to cover." 

— John F. Milius* 

•John F. Milius is the director of such famous movies as: The Wind and the Lion, Red 
Dawn , and Conan the Barbarian. He's also a Command subscriber. 

Join him, won't you? Call our toll-free number from anywhere in the USA and subscribe 
today: 1-800-488-2249 (Visa, Mastercard). One year - $17.95; two years - $29.95. 



FhnsofGancy, 
BondandCoyle 
will want to 
check out this 
new master of 
the technothriller. 

Available at B. Dalton, Walden Books 
and other fine bookstores. 
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Feedback Results From Issue No. 14 

The feature articles and regular columns came through 
the reader survey this way, from most to least popular: 


1. Carrier Victory 

7.18 

2. The Battle of Narva 

7.15 

3. Medical Affairs 

6.80 

4. Battle Focus 

6.64 

5. Commentary 

6.51 

6. Alexander's Successors 

6.50 

7. Military History Quiz 

6.46 

8. U.S. Light Infantry 

6.35 

9. Short Rounds 

6.33 

10. Japanese Army in WWI 

6.03 

11. Xenophon 

5.84 

12. Teutoburgerwald 

5.72 


Some of the things that came through the feedback 
beyond simple numbers were: (1) there's definitely a con¬ 
tingent out there who enjoy articles on naval warfare; (2) 
almost everyone likes our all-eras approach to article cov¬ 
erage; (3) everyone likes us not having the feature articles 
broken up and continued at the back of the magazine; and 
(4) maps, maps and more maps. 

Beyond that, the most satisfying thing we're picking up 
was probably best summed up by one comment on a feed¬ 
back card: "At last, after years of searching. I've finally got 
the military history magazine I've always wanted." 

Indeed, we'd always been looking for it ourselves, and 
finally decided we couldn't wait any longer. If you want 
something done right... 

Our apologies for forgetting to print the postage-per¬ 
mit stamp on the backs of the cards that issue, and thanks 
to the multitudes who went ahead and paid their own 
postage in order to vote. 

Next issue we'll have the report from issue no. 15. 
Don't forget to vote in this issue's survey (see p. 80). 

Editor, Command Magazine 
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Mysteries Revealed... 


Pinkerton and His 
Numbers 


Prior to the Civil War, 
Scottish-born detective 
Allen Pinkerton had been 
involved in helping 
escaped slaves, and also 
in protecting the U.S. Mail 
from robbers. It was that 
latter job's tie-in with rail¬ 
roads that first brought 
him to the attention of 
George McClellan (then a 
railroad executive). So, 
after Pinkerton's attempt 
to set up the Secret Service 
foundered in the chaos of 


early-1861 Washington, he 
joined "Little Mac's" staff 
as "Chief Detective of the 
Department of the Ohio." 
After Bull Run, when 
McClellan went east to 
Washington, Pinkerton 
moved with him, and 
finally managed to estab¬ 
lish the Secret Service. 

At the same time, 
though, the detective con¬ 
tinued to head the gener¬ 
al's intelligence gathering 
efforts, and in that capaci¬ 



Allen Pinkerton (known as Major Allen) with Union forces 
during the Civil War. 


ty proved effective at 
orchestrating the penetra¬ 
tion of even the highest 
Confederate circles. One 
of his men became a dou¬ 
ble-agent courier for a 
rebel spy network, and 
another such "plant" suc¬ 
ceeded in being personal¬ 
ly assigned to a spy opera¬ 
tion by Confederate 
Secretary of War, Judah P. 
Benjamin. 

Part of his success 
stemmed from the fact 
Pinkerton was an equal 
opportunity spymaster, 
employing operatives of 
both sexes and all races. 
Some of his Black spies 
made contact with a secret 
slave underground in 
Richmond called the 
"Loyal League." This 
group in turn proved criti¬ 
cal in helping other Union 
agents into and out of the 
city. 

Still, the spy profession 
comes with a wide range 
of occupational hazards, 
and some Union agents 
simply disappeared with¬ 
out a trace. Pinkerton's 
best spy, Timothy Web¬ 
ster, was caught and 
hanged. 

In terms of his intelli¬ 
gence analysis, Pinkerton 
could also be inventive 
and ahead of his time. For 
example, he sometimes 
based his calculations 
about Confederate force 
levels on the amount of 
rations distributed. By 
and large, however, it was 
in this area where he often 
proved to be fundamen¬ 


tally and catastrophically 
wrong. 

Much of his intelli¬ 
gence was gained from 
Confederate deserters and 
runaway slaves. Such 
information could have 
been valuable, had it only 
been analyzed with a dis¬ 
criminating eye. But it 
apparently never occurred 
to the Scotsman these 
informants might be mis¬ 
taken, or simply inflating 
the number of enemy 
troops they reported in 
order to make themselves 
seem more important, or 
to gain quick favor with 
the Federals. This was one 
primary cause of the gen¬ 
eral failure of Pinkerton to 
provide the reliable and 
sound intelligence his 
detailed and unequivocal¬ 
ly phrased reports pur¬ 
ported to be. 

McClellan and his staff 
also failed miserably in 
their responsibilities by 
taking the chief detective's 
figures at face value, even 
when a report conflicted 
with their own under¬ 
standings. For instance, 
Pinkerton once supplied 
the general with a detailed 
and correct order of battle, 
by unit, of the Confeder¬ 
ate forces in Virginia. But 
Pinkerton also grossly 
inflated his estimates of 
the numbers of men in 
each of those formations. 
Rather than concluding 
those numbers were in 
error, the Army of the 
Potomac's staff assumed 
two of the Confederate 
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divisions were "Grand 
Divisions" (actually large 
corps, of the kind later 
organized by Burnside at 
Fredericksburg), even 
though there was no evi¬ 
dence for such a finding. 

Not everyone in the 
army shared such a blind 
trust of Pinkerton. Gen¬ 
erals Winfield Scott and 
John E. Wool, for exam¬ 
ple, were both suspicious 
of his troop estimates. 
Both those skeptics, 
though, were elderly offi¬ 
cers whose influence was 
declining in any case, and 
they were also outside of 


History is full of appar¬ 
ently insignificant situa¬ 
tions, which — had they 
gone only slightly differ¬ 
ently — could have had a 
major impact on the 
course of the world's de¬ 
velopment. 

For instance, in early 
November 1914, the com¬ 
mander of the German 
High Seas Fleet, Adm. von 
Ingenohl, for the first time 
in the war felt encouraged 
enough to take offensive 
action with his ships. That 
was because the British 
had weakened their bat¬ 
tlecruiser squadron. HMS 
Indomitable had been sent 
to the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean to keep watch on 
the German battlecruiser 
Goben, then based in Con¬ 
stantinople. HMS Invin¬ 
cible and Inflexible were off 
in the South Atlantic to 
help dispose of Berlin's 
far-ranging East Asiatic 
Squadron. 

Ingenohl's response to 
this was to send out his 
own elite battlecruiser 
squadron to bombard 
towns along the English 


the Army of the Poto¬ 
mac's command clique. 

When McClellan was 
relieved of command on 7 
November 1862, Pinkerton 
also left Washington and. 
returned to civilian detec¬ 
tive work. In sum, though 
his ability to collect large 
amounts of raw intelli¬ 
gence data was outstand¬ 
ing, his interpretation of 
that data — which is just 
as important, if not more 
so — was sadly uncritical. 
Chief Detective Pinkerton 
must therefore be judged a 
spectacular failure. 

— James P. Werbaneth 


east coast. During the 
bombardment, accompa¬ 
nying light cruisers and 
destroyers were to lay 
mines into which respon¬ 
ding British ships could 
be lured as they steamed 
out to intercept. 

The first such raid, 
which was purely experi¬ 
mental to test British reac¬ 
tions, was carried out on 3 
November. Little damage 
was done, except to the 
Royal Navy's prestige, but 
Ingenohl was encouraged 
to go farther. A new raid 
was planned, but this time 
with the High Seas Fleet 
— consisting of 14 dread¬ 
noughts and 8 pre-dread¬ 
noughts — in full support. 
Again, the battlecruisers 
were to act as the bait to 
draw the British out into 
Ingenohl's battleships' 
reach. 

Unknown to the Ger¬ 
mans, the British had just 
deciphered the German 
codes and therefore knew 
of the impending raid. 
What the Admiralty in 
London still did not know 
were the precise details 


and objectives of the 
scheme, and •— more 
importantly — the fact the 
whole High Seas Fleet 
was going to participate. 
The British therefore 
unwittingly gave Ingen¬ 
ohl just what he was hop¬ 
ing for when they pre¬ 
pared an interception 
force only large enough to 
deal with th.e expected 
German battlecruisers. 
The British intercepting 
flotilla consisted of only 
four battlecruisers, six 
dreadnoughts, and an 
assortment of light cruis¬ 
ers and destroyers. 

Both sides put to sea on 
15 December, and early on 
the next day the German 
battlecruisers were sent 
racing ahead of the main 
body toward a raiding 
position along the English 
coast. By 5:15 a.m., in 
darkness and heavy 
weather, leading ships of 
the two forces stumbled 
upon each other and 
began to exchange fire. 

In the confusion of bat¬ 
tle, however, both com¬ 
mands misinterpreted the 
initial reports coming into 
them. The previously bold 
Ingenohl suddenly feared 
he had encountered the 
lead scout elements of the 
entire British Grand Fleet. 
Unnerved by the thought 
of such a clash, and what 
the Kaiser's reaction would 
be if any of his precious 
and expensive battleships 
were sunk or even dam¬ 
aged, the German turned 
tail and ran for home at 
5:30 a.m. (This sortie had 
not been authorized by the 
Kaiser, who still reserved 
the job of commander-in¬ 
chief for himself.) 

The British commander, 
meanwhile, had concluded 
he was only in the pres¬ 
ence of light enemy forces 
and set off after them on 
an easterly course — with 
not the slight est notion his 
smaller force was actually 


pursuing the entire Ger¬ 
man High Seas Fleet. For 
almost an hour, the course 
of the war hung in the bal¬ 
ance. Ingenohl only had to 
regain his determination 
and turn back on his pur¬ 
suers. Had he done so, he 
would have had ten British 
capital ships at his mercy. 

But it was an opportu¬ 
nity not taken. By 9:00 
a.m., wireless signals 
began to come in report¬ 
ing that the German bat¬ 
tlecruisers had begun 
their bombardment of the 
English coast. The British 
pursuers immediately 
reversed course to get 
back into a position from 
which they could block 
the retreat of those 
raiders. Suddenly it was 
the German battlecruisers, 
not the British, which 
were in danger of being 
cut off and annihilated. 

The German battle¬ 
cruisers this time carried 
out their raid with deadly 
effect. Derfflinger and Von 
der Tann shelled Scar¬ 
borough from 8:00 to 8:30 
a.m., killing 17, including 
a baby and two children 
(and thus presenting the 
British propaganda mill 
with a fine gift). Seydlitz, 
Moltke and Bliicher shot at 
the naval installation at 
West Hartlepool between 
8:10 and 8:52 a.m., killing 
another 102 and wound¬ 
ing 407. Finally, Derfflinger 
and Von der Tann complet¬ 
ed the raid with a 10- 
minute bombardment of 
Whitby at 9:10 a.m. 

Adm. Hipper, com¬ 
manding the German bat¬ 
tlecruiser squadron, still 
didn't know he had cause 
for concern. Ingenohl had 
not sent him any mes¬ 
sages, not even one warn¬ 
ing that the (supposed) 
Grand Fleet was on its 
way toward him. At 9:30 
a.m., Hipper had his ships 
casually set course for 
Germany. 


Battle Line... 


The Day of the Dupes 
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Technology Backdate... 


Devil Guns 


Fortunately for the 
Germans, the heavy seas, 
the nearby presence of the 
unnavigable Dogger 
Bank, signaling errors, 
and some English mine¬ 
fields, combined to so 
complicate the British 
pursuit that the Royal 
Navy missed its chance. 
By 1:00 p.m., the belatedly 
warned Hipper and his 
battlecruisers had made 
good their narrow escape. 

Afterward in England, 
the bitterness of this 
missed chance, coupled 
with the press accounts of 
the horrible casualties on 
shore, made the fiasco 
almost unbearable for all 
who had participated, 
from the First Sea Lord 
down to the lowliest sea¬ 
man. But in Germany, too, 
teeth were gnashing. 
Adm. von Tirpitz cried, 
"On December 16, Inge- 
nohl had the fate of 
Germany in his hands. I 
boil with inward emotion 
whenever I think of it!" 

The Germans did gain a 


1. If something can't go 
wrong — it still might 

2. If your present site is 
tactically perfect, prepare 
to move out. 

3. If the TOC (Tactical 
Operations Center, Army- 
ese for Headquarters) says 
you're staying overnight, 
prepare to move out. 

4. Fantasy: The S-2's (In¬ 
telligence Officer) brief¬ 
ing. 

5. Fact: What the troops 
are talking about in the 
barracks, divided by ten. 

6. Privates will devote 
more time and energy 
avoiding work details 


small propaganda advan¬ 
tage in being able to claim 
their fleet was able to sail 
in the North Sea with im¬ 
punity. The English press 
openly criticized the Royal 
Navy and wondered how 
such a thing could happen. 
The English writers also 
branded Hipper and his 
squadron as the "baby 
killers of Scarborough." 
No doubt the British pub¬ 
lic's bitterness would have 
been even greater if they 
knew their Admiralty had 
actually known of the raid 
beforehand and had still 
been unable to wreck the 
German plan. 

The one fact that 
showed through this dis¬ 
mal day of dupes was 
that, despite the marvels 
of the new century's tech¬ 
nology, the steel warships 
of 1914 were still highly 
dependent on the wind, 
visibility and seas — 
almost as much as the 
wooden ships of the age 
of sail had been. 

— Michael S. Smith 


then they would expend 
performing those same 
work details. 

7. If a private tells you 
he's done something on 
his own, go check it out. 

8. If a lieutenant tells you 
he's done something on 
his own, go fix it. 

9. Any mandated "im¬ 
provement?" to existing 
equipment will result in 
twice as much down-time 
for that equipment. 

10. If they make it weigh 
half as much, you will 
need twice as many. 

— collected by SSG Ken 
Dawe, USA 


A summer night in 
1796, in the English Chan¬ 
nel, six French frigates, 
supported by a corvette 
and a cutter, bore down 
on a single British frigate. 

To the Frenchmen's 
delight, the Royal Navy 
ship either could not, or 
would not, run away. A 
pair of the French frigates 
hauled in on both sides of 
the English ship and be¬ 
gan pounding her at 
point-blank range, thus 
reversing the usual French 
tactic of standing off to 
fight at long range until 
the enemy's rigging was 
cut up enough to prevent 
effective maneuver. 

The British ship was 
the HMS Glutton. Had the 
French known that name 
they might have been 
forewarned — it was one 
the admiralty usually 
reserved for experimental 
vessels. The experiment 
here was a full armament 
of "carronades" — ugly, 
deadly, oversized cannon, 
with only a short range. 

The French ships 
worked through the night, 
attacking the Glatton in 
pairs. At morning they 
limped away, too wrecked 
to continue the fight. The 
Glatton even sailed after 
them to their home port, 
shooting all the way and 
emphasizing just how 
badly the larger force had 
been whipped. 

The French navy itself 
for 50 years had been toy¬ 
ing with the idea of light 
cannon with over-sized 
bores and light powder 
charges. But the French 
tended toward long-range 
combats — while the 
British preferred theirs 
yardarm to yardarm. That 
kind of range was the spe¬ 


cialty of the carronade — 
they delivered oversized 
balls at moderate velocity 
over short range. 

In the 1740s, the bril¬ 
liant British Quaker, 
Benjamin Robins, read his 
"New Principles of Gun¬ 
nery" before the Royal 
Society (then Britain's 
main scientific body). A 
friend of Lord Anson, 
who headed the Admiral¬ 
ty, Robins also got a hear¬ 
ing in naval circles when 
he claimed that a heavier 
cannon ball, fired at low 
velocity from a light gun, 
could wreck a target ship 
more effectively than 
smaller balls coming from 
heavier long guns, and 
using bigger powder 
charges. 

But it was not until 
1774 that a British army 
officer, Gen. Robert 
Melville, took the next 
step and proposed the 
design of a practical gun 
based on such an idea. He 
wanted a 31 hundred¬ 
weight (3,472 lb.) short 
gun that would fire a 68 
lb. ball (8 inches in diame¬ 
ter), using only a 5.5 lb. 
powder charge (less than 
half the norm). Melville 
called the resulting gun 
"The Smasher," because 
that's what it did to tar¬ 
gets constructed in the 
manner of ship-sides. 

While the admiralty 
mulled over the idea, the 
Carron Company of 
Edinburg, Scotland, adap- 
. ted a smaller version of 
Melville's piece for its 
own flotilla of merchant 
vessels. In a 1779 adver¬ 
tisement, Carron an¬ 
nounced its ship, the 
Glasgow, was ready to 
sail. She was armed with 
14 "carronades" of 12- 


Humor... 


Sarge’s Corollaries to 
Murphy’s Laws 
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pounder size, and was 
considered so formidable 
she was not required to 
sail in convoy, and was 
allowed to put to sea 
unescorted. 

The foundry division 
of the Carron company 
found a ready market for 
even larger-caliber ver¬ 
sions of their carronades. 
Shippers were soon buy¬ 
ing 18-pounders, then 24- 
pounders. By compari¬ 
son, a 24-pounder car- 
ronade weighed only 13 
Cwt., while a 24-pounder 
long gun wieghed 52 Cwt. 
The carronades required 
only a five man crew, 
could be loaded quickly, 
and were deadly against 
pirates (who usually 
attacked in light ships and 
attempted to take their 
prizes by boarding). 
Carron company adver¬ 
tisements also pointed out 
their guns could fire solid 
shot, cannister, and even 
shell — yet another inno¬ 
vation for that time. 

The British merchant 
fleet and whalers already 
sailed across all the oceans 
of the world, and now 
they took carronades with 
them. 

By the year 1779, the 
carronade already had 
found advocates within 
the Royal Navy. Sir 
Charles Douglas and Sir 
Charles Middleton paid to 
arm the HMS Duke with 
18 and 24-pounder car¬ 
ronades on the upper 
decks (their lighter weight 
allowed them to be car¬ 
ried higher in vessels 
without making the ship 
top heavy). At the same 
time, the admiralty began 
serious testing of Mel¬ 
ville's 68 pdr. carronade, 
the "Smasher." 

The carronade-armed 
Glatton appeared again, 
captained by William 
Bligh, when Adm. Nelson 
stormed Copenhagen and 
the Danish fleet anchored 


there. Nelson ran the 
attack by going around 
the rear of the tethered 
Danish line with shallow- 
draft, light vessels. But 
they all carried carronades 
(by this time, Glatton had 
56) and they tore the 
Danish ships to pieces. 
Afterward, Nelson sum¬ 
moned Bligh to the flag¬ 
ship to give him personal 
thanks for the Glatton's 
performance. 

By the late 1790s, the 
French were calling car¬ 
ronades "devil guns." One 
French frigate surren¬ 
dered to a Britisher that 
fired but one broadside of 
carronades. Most of the 
broadside fell short, but 
when a spent 8-inch can¬ 
non ball rolled across the 
Frenchman's deck, the 
captain saw it, panicked, 
decided there was no way 
his ship could stand up to 
such ordnance, and imme¬ 
diately surrendered. 

Even Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte got to see the effects 
of 68 pdr. carronade fire, 
and from uncomfortably 
close range, when a 
British ship opened fire on 
his location during the 
siege of Acre. 

By the time of Trafalgar 


in 1805, the British had fit¬ 
ted all their first-, second-, 
and third-rate line-of-bat- 
tle ships with carronades 
on the upper decks. In 
effect, this added the 
equivalent weight of 
another main gun deck to 
each of their close range 
broadsides. 

HMS Victory, Nelson's 
flagship, crossed the stern 
of the giant French flag¬ 
ship Bucentaurus, and 
loosed a thundering 
charge from her upper- 
deck 68 pdr. "Smashers," 
right through the French 
ship's stern windows, and 
sweeping her deck. (By 
this time, the British 
loaded their 68-pounders 
with a ball of that size, 
and 500 musket balls on 
top of it.) 

The American Navy 
was late in adopting the 
carronade, principally 
because it didn't have 
much to mount them on 
until 1799. But when the 
seven new heavy frigates 
(see Command no. 13, p. 
10), rated at 44 and 36 
guns, put to sea in 1797- 
1800, things changed. The 
pre-existing American 
doctrine of firing a heavier 
weight-of-metal in broad¬ 


side than any potential 
enemy made it almost a 
necessity to fit those ves¬ 
sels with quick-firing, big- 
caliber carronades. In 
addition to their main bat¬ 
tery of 30 long-gun 24- 
pounders, the big 36- and 
44-gun frigates also car¬ 
ried two dozen 24- 
pounder carronades. 

The Americans also 
loaded their lighter craft 
with carronades. The 18- 
gun sloop Wasp carried 
twenty 32-pounder car¬ 
ronades, along with only 
two long guns as bow and 
stern "chasers." The six 
lighter "subscription" 
frigates (Essex, Philadel¬ 
phia, etc.) that came into 
service by 1799, with 28- 
and 36-gun ratings, were 
equally over-gunned. The 
44-gun rated United States 
carried over 54 guns, 
including 20 or more 42- 
pounder carronades. The 
subscription frigate Essex 
was rated at 32-guns, but 
actually carried 46 — 
almost all of them 32- 
pounder carronades. 
(Essex eventually disposed 
of one enemy vessel, a 
refitted British collier, in 
just eight minutes — and 
even though the Britisher 
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also had a carronade 
armament.) 

After Trafalgar, the 
British admiralty had 
boasted one of their fri¬ 
gates could handle any 
two enemy vessels of the 
same class. That boast 
ended during the first 
three months of the War of 
1812, when American car- 
ronade-armed frigates be¬ 
gan their combat careers. 
British vessels were soon 
given new orders to attack 
only in two-ship teams, 
but three were lost in the 
first year of the war. Not 
only did the Americans 
fire a heavier weight of 
metal, their gunnery 
proved more accurate and 
had a faster rate of fire. 

With 600 ships in their 


fleet, it was only a matter 
of time before the British 
put down the nascent 
American threat, but even 
at that it proved a far 
bloodier business than the 
victories the Royal Navy 
had won on the European 
side of the Atlantic. The 
last American frigate at 
sea, Essex, was finally 
trapped at Valparaiso, 
Chile, in 1813, after she 
had wrecked the British 
Pacific whaling fleet. Even 
then, the British had to 
assign three warships and 
a tender to the job. The 
Essex was finally captured 
after a squall crippled her, 
and a British long-gun 
frigate stood off and 
began shooting her to 
pieces. 


The loss of the Essex, 
however, heralded the 
beginning of the decline of 
the carronade, at least in 
naval use. They had al¬ 
ways been cranky guns to 
handle, with their light 
weight making for violent 
recoils (even with the 
lighter powder charges). 
Their short barrels, an aid 
to rapid loading, also in¬ 
creased the danger of gun- 
flash fires in the rigging. 

But its short range, 
even when firing shell, 
was the limiting factor 
that brought on the car- 
ronades' final demise. As 
shell guns began to 
appear in the 1830s, over¬ 
sized balls were no longer 
needed to rip open the 
sides of enemy ships. 


Shells could do the same 
thing, and at much greater 
ranges. 

Though carronades 
were still listed among 
the armaments of some 
fortifications as late as the 
American Civil War, their 
half-century history real¬ 
ly ended in 1824. That 
was the year an empty 
French frigate, used as a 
target in a test firing, was 
blown apart by the HMS 
Paixhans, firing shell. But 
for those 50 years, the 
carronade had been a 
brutal fleet fighter, a god¬ 
send to merchant ships, 
and a powerful addition 
to the armament of even 
the largest ships-of-the- 
line. 

— Keith W. Bennett 


Historical Perspective... 


The First U.S. Airman 
Shot Down in Combat 


As most readers of this 
publication are aware, the 
first days of World War I 
saw a curious novelty in 
the history of warfare. 
Airplanes, still in their 
infancy, were pressed into 
use for observation pur¬ 
poses by both sides. For a 
few days, they followed a 
gentlemanly code of con¬ 
duct and ignored each 
other. Then one side fired 
at a plane belonging to the 
other and aerial warfare in 
the modern form had 
begun. In an absolute 
sense, though, aerial war¬ 
fare had already been 
inaugurated decades be¬ 
fore. 

At the start of the 
American Civil War, Prof. 
Lowe, a famous balloonist 
who had earlier made a 
living by making rapid 
ascents from public gath¬ 
erings and county fairs 


during the 1850s, believed 
his balloon could give the 
Union armies advantages 
over the Confederates. For 
several days he cooled his 
heels in a White House 
antechamber, waiting for 
an interview with Presid¬ 
ent Lincoln. The Presid¬ 
ent, not unimpressed, 
passed Lowe on to Sec¬ 
retary of War Stanton, 
with a note saying he 
should listen to the pro¬ 
fessor's fanciful ideas and 
give them a try if they 
seemed worthwhile. 

For his part, Stanton 
was willing to try any¬ 
thing to help turn the tide 
of war against the South. 
Accordingly, he supplied 
Lowe with the materials 
he needed (Lowe had 
requested a railroad flat¬ 
car, to give his balloon 
mobility and carry the 
necessary support equip¬ 


ment) and sent the man 
on to the Union forces in 
Virginia. 

The appearance, soon 
thereafter, of Lowe's re¬ 
connaissance balloon over 
the battlefront didn't 
come as a surprise to the 
Confederates. They had 
also toyed with the same 
idea, but had given it up 
for fear a balloon's 
appearance would expose 
the friendly troops and 
the rail line beneath it as 
easy targets for shelling. 
Indeed, the Rebels would 
react to Lowe's appear¬ 
ance by directing their 
artillery at the railroad 
track beneath his base- 
flatcar, whereupon the 
professor would order a 
withdrawal. Stanton soon 
dismissed the idea of ob¬ 
servation balloons as 
unworkable. 

More than three de¬ 
cades later, during the 
Spanish-American War, 
the U.S. Army was once 
again reluctant to use bal¬ 
loons for observation, but 
the persistence of one 
man, a sergeant in the 
Signal Corps, Ivy Bald¬ 


win, finally brought on 
another trial. 

On 1 July 1898, as 
American troops marched 
through the Cuban jun¬ 
gles to attack the Spanish 
troops entrenched around 
San Juan Hill, Sgt. Bald¬ 
win rode above the car¬ 
nage, suspended in a bal¬ 
loon over the treetops. 
The trouble was, there 
was really nothing to 
observe, since the Spanish 
defenders were all hidden 
by the thick foliage. On 
the other hand, though, 
the balloon's thick guide¬ 
line, held by U.S. troops 
on the ground beneath, 
not only became tangled 
in the trees, it also gave 
the Spanish artillery near¬ 
by perfect knowledge of 
where the main American 
column was marching. 
Shells began to fall on the 
attackers, causing many 
additional casualties. 

But Baldwin kept at his 
job, shouting down infor¬ 
mation to the troops 
below whenever he could 
actually see something to 
report. Like the Confeder¬ 
ates before them, the 
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Spanish (at first) also 
declined to fire directly on 
the balloon, since its very 
presence provided them 
with useful targeting in¬ 
formation. Finally, some 
enemy sharpshooters 
could no longer resist so 
fat a target and began 
aiming for the gas sack. 

Riddled with shots, the 
balloon quickly collapsed 
and fell. Fortunately, it 
landed in the Aguadores 
River (actually more of a 
stream, since it was only a 
foot deep), where the soft 
bottom mud broke Bald¬ 
win's fall. He landed un¬ 
injured. 

In an investigation 
shortly after the war, Gen. 
Shatter, the attack's over¬ 
all commander, was criti¬ 
cized for what was termed 
a "costly blunder." Bald¬ 
win himself was honor¬ 
ably discharged, and took 
with him as a souvenir as 
much of the balloon as he 
could carry. 

Later that same year, 
during the Trans-Miss¬ 
issippi International Expo- 


The Defense Depart¬ 
ment announced in Nov¬ 
ember the United States 
military's role in the war 
against Iraq will ultimate¬ 
ly cost about $61.1 billion. 

In addition to earlier 
Gulf War expenditures of 
about $3.1 billion, the U.S. 
government has appropri¬ 
ated around $47.1 billion 
to meet war-related ex¬ 
penses in its budget for 
fiscal year 1991-92. Amer¬ 
ica, however, will not 
have to foot the entire bill 
for its involvement in the 
war; it is supposed to 


sition (that era's equiva¬ 
lent of a "World's Fair") 
in Omaha, Nebraska, the 
proto-aviator exhibited 
himself as "the air hero of 
the late war," and sold 
bits of his balloon's fabric 
to the curious. 

In 1952, then a wizened 
old man, Baldwin contact¬ 
ed a newspaper that had 
done a story on his war 
exploit, with this note: "I 
am an old man, forgotten 
by everyone except my 
neighbors. Before I die I 
would like more than any¬ 
thing else to have my gov¬ 
ernment remember me for 
one thing. I was the first 
aviator shot down in bat¬ 
tle." 

Ivy Baldwin is now 
long dead, of course, and 
only lives again in the 
words of this publication. 
But the thousands of air¬ 
men who have since been 
shot down in combat — 
some to survive, some to 
perish — can look back on 
him as the first of their 
fraternity. 

— Herman Herst, Jr. 


receive about $48.2 billion 
in pledges from other 
countries belonging to the 
Coalition against Iraq. 

"We have about $45 
billion [from foreign gov¬ 
ernments] so far," said 
Pentagon spokesman 
Peter Williams, during a 7 
November press confer¬ 
ence. "We're assuming 
they [other Coalition 
member states] will give 
us the full $48.2 billion." 

The total of $61.1 bil¬ 
lion, Williams explained, 
includes additional and 
"long-term personnel ben¬ 


efits" of $3.9 billion for US 
service members who par¬ 
ticipated in Operations 
Desert Shield and Desert 
Storm. That total also 
includes $1.2 billion for 
US military equipment 
"consumed" — that is, 
destroyed or worn out — 
in the war. 


Although Germany 
and Japan signed the 
Anti-Comintern Pact on 
25 November 1936 (Italy 
joined on 6 November 
1937), and all three Axis 
powers reconfirmed their 
common interests in the 
Three Powers Pact of 27 
September 1940, almost 
no actual military cooper¬ 
ation took place between 
Imperial Japan and Nazi 
Germany during World 
War II. In fact, the joint 
operation of Japanese and 
German submarines in the 
Indian Ocean represents 
the only common military 
operation shared by both 
nations. 

This was brought about 
because the strategy of the 
Imperial Japanese Navy 
(IJN) was based on its big 
surface ships. Submarines 
were seen primarily as a 
supporting force of the 
battlefleet. This led to the 
Japanese undervaluing (in 
German eyes) the subma¬ 
rine as an anti-commerce 
weapon. 

In the first months after 
Pearl Harbor, the German 
naval high command 
began pressing the IJN to 
increase its attacks on 
Allied merchant shipping. 
Vice Admiral Naokumi 


Another cost is the 
approximately $5.8 billion 
spent by host nations (pri¬ 
marily Saudi Arabia) for 
"in-kind assistance" given 
to US forces. This aid 
mostly consisted of fuel, 
transportation, billeting, 
food and water. 

— Marty Kufus 


Nomura, head of Tokyo's 
military commission in 
Berlin, answered in May 
1942 by suggesting Ger¬ 
man submarines might 
begin operating against 
Allied commerce from the 
newly conquered base at 
Singapore. The IJN high 
command officially re¬ 
peated the offer in Sept¬ 
ember (after defeats in the 
Solomons had forced 
them to pull all their own 
submarines from the 
Indian Ocean for use else¬ 
where), and in December 
the German command 
accepted. 

Tokyo made Penang, 
on the western coast of 
Malaya, available as a 
German submarine base. 
This would considerably 
enhance German subma¬ 
rine warfare capabilities 
throughout the Indian 
Ocean, since the U-boats' 
dangerous and time-con¬ 
suming passages to and 
from European waters 
could be eliminated. 

The new base would 
also allow Adm. Karl 
Donitz, then commander- 
in-chief of German sub¬ 
marine forces, to deploy 
his more numerous, but 
shorter-range, type IX-C 
boats to the Indian Ocean. 
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Until then, only the new 
and larger IX-Ds could 
operate that far from 
home. 

But the many differ¬ 
ences in the conceptions 
the two Axis commands 
held of the joint opera¬ 
tions intervened to delay a 
real start for the plan. 
Technical negotiations 
dragged on in Berlin until 
September 1943, and at 
several points it seemed 
they would break down 
entirely. 

First the Japanese re¬ 
fused to supply the Ger¬ 
man subs in Penang with 
fuel and provisions. Then 
they demanded, in accor¬ 
dance with an earlier gen¬ 
eral agreement among the 
Axis powers signed on 18 
January 1942, that no actu¬ 
al German combat opera¬ 
tions take place east of the 
70th degree of longitude. 
Even based in Penang, 
such a restriction would 
have forced German U- 
boats to sail almost 2,500 
miles west before launch¬ 
ing their first torpedoes. It 
was only after ten months 
of negotiations, in mid- 
September 1943, that the 
German naval attache in 
Tokyo, Adm. Wennecker, 
managed to formulate a 
final scheme that could be 
agreed to by both sides. 

In the meantime, the 
first German U-boats had 
already begun travelling 
to the Indian Ocean. In 
late June 1943, Donitz had 
ordered nine IX-C sub¬ 
marines, together with 
one submarine-tanker 
(also a IX-C), to sail from 
occupied France toward 
south Asian waters. Code- 
named "Group Mon¬ 
soon," the flotilla was 
soon reinforced by two 
type IX-D2 boats from 
Germany. By September, 
the group was supposed 
to begin combat opera¬ 
tions in the Arabian Gulf, 
then sail on to Penang. 


Group Monsoon suf¬ 
fered heavy losses even 
before reaching its new 
operational area. Six subs 
and the tanker were lost 
to various Allied attacks 
along the route, then one 
of the D-2s was ordered to 
remain in the South 
Atlantic as a relay-resup¬ 
ply boat. Only four U- 
boats finally reached their 
new base during October 
and November. 

Between September 
1943 and August 1944, a 
further 19 U-boats tried to 
make the trip from 
Europe to east Asia. Nine 
of them were sunk in the 
Atlantic, and three more 
went down in the Indian 
Ocean, leaving only seven 
to reinforce Group Mon¬ 
soon. 

An additional seven 
submarines (one of them 
Italian) were sent on pure¬ 
ly transport missions, car¬ 
rying torpedoes to Penang 
and various scarce natural 
resources back. A typical 
IX-C boat might be loaded 
for its return trip with 115 
tons of tin ore, 10 of 
molybdenum, 9 of tung¬ 
sten, 10 of rubber, 0.5 of 
quinine, 0.2 of opium, and 
0.3 of other materials. To 
make room for the valu¬ 
able cargo, only 2-3 torpe¬ 
does (purely for defensive 
purposes) and the absol¬ 
ute minimum of fuel were 
carried. 

Only two of the re¬ 
turnees survived to reach 
occupied Norway, howev¬ 
er, and one other reached 
the besieged fortress of St. 
Nazaire. 

At the time of V-E Day, 
only six operational Ger¬ 
man submarines were still 
in Asian waters, trans¬ 
porting fuel for the IJN. 
They were taken over by 
the Japanese, but were 
never sent into combat 
under the war banner of 
the rising sun. 

Altogether, from Oct¬ 


ober 1942 to February 
1945, the U-boats of 
Group Monsoon sank 150 
Allied merchant ships, 
sending 902,294 Gross 
Registered Tons to the 
bottom. These results can 


Around 1806 an influ¬ 
ential Indian leader from 
the Shawnee tribe, 
Tecumseh, began a cru¬ 
sade to head off the white 
man's westward expan¬ 
sion. He realized the 
Americans were using the 
ploy of land purchases 
from the Indians to move 
their frontiers westward, 
and that the reverse — 
Indian land purchases 
from whites — almost 
never occurred. 

Seeing the long-range 
implications of the situa¬ 
tion, Tecumseh advocated 
the formation of an Indian 
league of all the trans- 
Allegheny tribes, stretch¬ 
ing from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. His 
ultimate goal in this 
attempt to unite the native 
peoples of that vast area 
was to get the tribes to 
agree that lands nominal¬ 
ly held by any one group 
actually belonged to all 
tribes in common. No 
more land sales to the 
whites would take place 
without the general con¬ 
sent of all the tribes. Such 
an alliance would stop the 
land accumulation, and 
hence the westward ex¬ 
pansion, of the Amer¬ 
icans. 

Tecumseh's political 
leadership was enhanced 
by spiritual support from 
his shaman brother, 
Elkswatawa (or Tenskwa- 


only be considered satis¬ 
factory when they are 
measured against the dif¬ 
ficulties the U-boats had 
to overcome simply to 
reach east Asia. 

— Ulrich Blennemann 


tawa), called "the Proph¬ 
et." 

Tecumseh soon suc¬ 
ceeded in forming a 
proto-alliance among the 
northern tribes: his own 
Shawnee, along with the 
Kickapoo, Winnebago, 
Potawatamie, Chippewa 
and Ottawa. Then he 
began working his way 
south to expand the 
league. 

The southern tribes, 
however, presented Te¬ 
cumseh with his first real 
block. Several of them — 
primarily the Chickasaws, 
Choctaws and especially 
the Creeks — were tradi¬ 
tional enemies of the 
northern groups. The 
southern red men lived in 
primarily agricultural 
societies, and thus were 
more like the whites than 
the northern tribes. Those 
tribes' first inclinations 
were to trust the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment more than Te¬ 
cumseh. Still, some of 
their warriors agreed to 
follow Tecumseh back 
north to Indiana to partici¬ 
pate in further discussion. 

Trouble arose when a 
band of visiting Creeks 
killed several white set¬ 
tlers near Nashville, 
Tennessee. Though the 
raiders were soon caught 
and killed by another 
party from their own 
tribe, the incident only led 
to more factionalism 
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among the Indians and — 
of course — trouble with 
the whites. 

William Henry Harris¬ 
on, Governor of the 
Indiana Territory, had 
been monitoring Tecum- 
seh's activities with great 
wariness. He was the 
chief's most powerful 
adversary, and he firmly 
believed U.S. Indian poli¬ 
cy was better served by 
bayonets than diplomacy 
or land purchase. 

In November 1811, 
after the arrival of regular 
army troops and local 
militia, the Governor 
advanced from his territo¬ 
rial capital at Vincennes. 
He moved up the Wabash 
River toward the main 
Indian league encamp¬ 
ment of "Prophetstown," 
located where the Tippe¬ 
canoe Creek joined the 
river, about 10 miles north 
of present-day Lafayette. 
In addition to being the 
central settlement of the 
league, the place held 
large stores of supplies 
that had been obtained 
from the British. 

At the time of Har¬ 
rison's march, Tecumseh 
was again in the south, 
repeating his entreaties to 
the reluctant tribes there. 
During that absence, his 
brother, the Prophet, was 
in charge of the main 
encampment. 

Harrison only stopped 
his march one mile short 
of the village. There he 
parlayed inconclusively 
with the Indians, promis¬ 
ing he would not attack if 
they surrendered those 
among them who had 
recently raided American 
settlements and the 
remainder dispersed. The 
Governor, of course, 
expected the negotiations 
to fail, and planned to 
attack Prophetstown the 
next morning. 

In the meantime, a 
campsite was scouted and 
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the U.S. forces settled in 
there for the night. It was 
located on a slight eleva¬ 
tion overlooking the sur¬ 
rounding prairie land, 
with Burnett's Creek on 
its west side and marshy 
grassland between it and 
Prophetstown to the east. 
The troops were formed 
into a hollow and irregu¬ 
lar rectangle; sentries 
were posted outside the 
perimeters, and all were 
ordered to sleep with their 
weapons at the ready. 
(Since the weather was 
cold and a light rain was 
falling, keeping the flint¬ 
lock muskets under blan¬ 
kets also helped to keep 
their powder dry.) 

Meanwhile, in Pro¬ 
phetstown, Elkswatawa 
planned his own attack 
for that night — before 
any real negotiations 
could take place. (Some 
sources claim British 
agents convinced the 
Indians to attack, upon 
the testimony of one sur¬ 
vivor who said, "White 
men from Canada urged 
us to make war.") 

At any rate, the Pro¬ 


phet dispatched his 
warriors during the 
pre-dawn darkness, 
when he hoped the 
night would hide 
their approach and 
confuse the Amer¬ 
ican soldiers. Elk¬ 
swatawa did not 
accompany his men, 
remaining instead in con¬ 
stant prayer back at 
Prophetstown — an activ¬ 
ity, he assured the war¬ 
riors, that would guaran¬ 
tee their victory. He 
claimed his "medicine" 
would make the Indians 
invulnerable to the 
whites' bullets. 

The Indians soon sur¬ 
rounded the American 
camp. The plan was for a 
handpicked group to infil¬ 
trate the enemy pickets, 
enter the camp in stealth, 
and kill Harrison as he 
slept. With that diversion 
accomplished, the rest 
would all rush in at once. 

At about 4 a.m. on 7 
November, the Indian 
infiltration group was 
seen by a sentry, whose 
gunshot immediately 
aroused the rest of the 


camp. Most of the infiltra¬ 
tors were immediately 
killed or forced to flee, but 
a few managed to get 
inside the camp. There, 
amidst the confusion, they 
looked for an officer on a 
white horse — the color 
they knew Harrison's 
favorite to be. By pure 
luck, however, Harrison 
rode a black horse that 
night, and his aide, a Col. 
Owen, had mounted a 
white one. The Indians 
concentrated their fire on 
the rider of the white 
horse, and Owen soon fell 
dead. 

Meanwhile, at the 
sound of the first shot, the 
main Indian force around 
the encampment began 
their attack, and soon 
combat raged all along the 
Americans' perimeter. In 
many places, the Indians 
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had managed to crawl 
within a short distance of 
their enemy's lines, and 
their first volley took a 
heavy toll on the soldiers. 

The Indians began to 
break through at the 
northwest corner of the 
camp. Harrison only man¬ 
aged to turn them back at 
the last minute by person¬ 
ally bringing up reserves 
and rallying the troops 
there. 

As testimony to the 
fierceness of that fighting, 
one story has it that when 
Harrison reached the 
embattled corner, among 
the unit there he found a 
young boy, John Tipton, 
aiming a musket. The 
Governor asked, "Where 
is your captain?" 

"Dead, sir," the boy 
answered. 

"Where is your 1st lieu¬ 
tenant?" 

"Dead, sir." 

"Where is your 2nd 
lieutenant?" 

"Dead, sir." 

"Where is your en¬ 
sign?" 

Tipton looked quickly 
around, then answered, 
"Here, sir." The private 
had been promoted that 
far up the ranks in a few 
minutes. (The story goes 
on that he made captain 
by sunrise.) 

All along the perime¬ 
ter, the Americans quickly 
rallied and returned fire, 
repulsing all the Indians' 
rushes. The attackers, 
however, also fought with 
determination. In many 
places the combat was 
hand-to-hand, with bayo¬ 
nets, axes, tomahawks 
and hatchets. 

When dawn began to 
lighten the eastern hori¬ 
zon, the fighting had 
already been raging for 
almost two hours. With 
daylight, though, the red 
men began to disengage 
and withdraw. Harrison 
reacted by forming his 


units into more regular 
formations, then ordered 
them to advance outside 
the perimeter to clear out 
any remaining warriors. 
By shortly after sunrise, 
all fighting had ceased. 

The Indians were in 
complete disarray. The 
fleeing warriors blamed 
the Prophet for their loss, 
and some of the Winne- 
bagoes even threatened to 
kill him, though others 
interceded to stop them. 

Elkswatawa attempted 
to rally his followers and 
have them attack again. 
He promised his new 
prayers would bring a 
stronger medicine to give 
the Indians power over 
the Americans. His 
authority had been bro¬ 
ken, though, and when 
some warriors again 
began threatening to kill 
him, the Prophet wisely 
stopped protesting the 
retreat. 

Expecting an American 
counterattack at any time, 
the Indians abandoned 
Prophetstown. They hur¬ 
riedly hid most of their 
British supplies in the 
woods, packed up what¬ 
ever else they could carry, 
and fled toward their trib¬ 
al villages. By nightfall the 
league settlement was 
completely empty. 

Harrison claimed a 
great victory. The 1,000 
American troops had suf¬ 
fered 188 casualties, 62 
fatal; the 6-700 Indians 
lost about the same num¬ 
ber. 

Harrison had indeed 
broken the Indian league's 
forces, but that created 
another problem. As they 
dispersed, 'the Indians 
scattered throughout 
Illinois and Indiana. Thus, 
rather than having all the 
hostiles concentrated in 
one location, raiders sud¬ 
denly seemed to be every¬ 
where at once. It was a 
campaign development 


that didn't please the local 
white settlers. 

While the battle was 
not a climactic military 
victory for the Americans, 
it did deal a severe politi¬ 
cal blow to the league of 
Tecumseh and the Pro¬ 
phet. The great chief's 
influence, which had been 
increasing along the fron¬ 
tier prior to the battle, 
now began to diminish — 
even though he had not 
actually been present at 
the fight. The Indian 
defeat at Tippecanoe set 
back Tecumseh's organiz¬ 
ing efforts and, in effect, 
led directly to the break 
up of the league. 

Tecumseh, already pro- 
British by circumstance, 
threw in with them dur¬ 
ing the War of 1812. He 
died during that war in 
the Battle of the Thames, 
in Ontario, on 5 October 
1813. 

We can only conjecture 
what might have hap¬ 
pened to the still-fledgling 
American republic had 
Tecumseh succeeded in 
solidly forming his trans- 
Allegheny Indian league. 


US Army Special 
Forces (SF) units have a 
new and nasty surprise to 
replace the Vietnam-era 
Claymore mine as a lethal 
obstacle placed in the path 
of enemy troops. 

The Pursuit Deterrent 
Munition (PDM) is an 
anti-personnel device 
somewhat larger than a 
hand grenade. It weighs 
one pound and is battery 
powered. After its pin is 
pulled and an arming 
strap removed, the PDM 


and then supported the 
British with all of it in the 

war. With British attacks 
along its eastern, northern 
and southern boundaries, 
coupled with Indian pres¬ 
sure all along the western 
frontier, the United States 
would have — at the least 
— been hard pressed. 
Even if it stayed passive 
during the war, a solid 
Indian confederation, 
with its main policy 
aimed at blocking all fur¬ 
ther westward expansion 
of the whites, would have 
been a formidable obstacle 
to a growing nation. 

Harrison ran success¬ 
fully for president in 1840. 
The political pundits of 
that day considered his 
name and persona to be 
too plain and uninspiring 
to make for a good slogan. 
His vice-presidential run¬ 
ning mate, John Tyler, 

was, however, considered 
courteous, tactful and 
much more popular with 
the voters. Hence the win¬ 
ning phrase, "Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too!" 

— Peter Warnock and 
Kent Morrison 


(which can also be tossed) 
automatically deploys 
seven 20-foot-long trip 
wires. Then it sits and 
waits. 

When a wire is tripped, 
or the PDM itself is tam- 
'pered with, or a predeter¬ 
mined length of time goes 
by, the main charge is 
propelled about five feet 
into the air and explodes. 

The munition was first 
publicized in 1989 in an 
article in Special Warfare, 
an official publication of 
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the Army's John F. 
Kennedy Special Warfare 
Center and School, at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina. 
That piece also explained, 
contrary to the Holly¬ 
wood portrayal of Green 
Berets as Rambo-like war¬ 
riors who take on all com¬ 
ers, SF teams avoid unnec¬ 
essary contact with hostile 
forces during covert mis¬ 
sions. That's because even 
a motorized-infantry pat¬ 
rol from a Third World 
army can make things 
rough on a dismounted 
and lightly-armed 12-man 
"A-Team." 

The article pointed out, 
"SF units operating in 
hostile territory take every 
precaution to prevent dis¬ 
covery or confrontation 
with the enemy. But if dis¬ 
covery does occur, the 
need to break contact...is 
crucial; otherwise there is 
often no chance of extrac¬ 
tion, resupply or accom¬ 
plishing the mission." 

If a covert mission is 
compromised, an SF team 
might go into "scat mode" 
and hike to friendly lines 
(or border), or radio for 
extraction and move to a 
pickup point. It might be 
necessary to emplace anti¬ 
personnel mines along the 


Many of the readers of 
this magazine will be 
familiar with some of the 
more famous German 
armed forces' codenames 
for their operations (some 
never carried out) in 
World War II. For in¬ 
stance, "Fall Weiss" 
(Operation White) for the 
invasion of Poland in 
1939; "Fall Gelb" (Oper- 


way to discourage pursuit 
by enemy troops. During 
the Vietnam War, the 
Claymore mine was the 
standard munition for 
that purpose, as well as 
for initiating ambushes 
and mining approaches to 
defensive positions and 
base camps. 

The Claymore is a com¬ 
mand- or trip-detonated 
device with 1.5 lbs of C4 
plastic explosive used to 
blast hundreds of steel 
pellets in a directed arc. It 
has its drawbacks, among 
them the need for the 
mine to be anchored, 
aimed and then armed 
with an electrical blasting 
cap. Premature detonation 
is a worry. 

"Current munitions to 
protect withdrawals," the 
Special Warfare article 
said, "are slow and haz¬ 
ardous to emplace....Use 
of these munitions also 
requires units to record 
the...[munitions'] posi¬ 
tion, since they do not 
have a self-destruct mech¬ 
anism and will remain in 
place." 

The article also noted 
the new PDM is "the first 
munition designed espe¬ 
cially for Special Forces." 

— Marty Kufus 


ation Yellow) for the 
attack on the low coun¬ 
tries in 1940; "Seelowe" 
for the projected amphibi¬ 
ous invasion of Great 
Britain; and "Barbarossa" 
for the invasion of the 
Soviet Union in 1941. 
However, many smaller 
and lesser known opera¬ 
tions also had their conde- 
names. Here's a com¬ 


pendium of those. 

Achse (Axis): The disar¬ 
mament of Italian troops 
and the takeover of the 
areas they occupied out¬ 
side Italy (by German 
units) on 8 September 
1943. 

Altona (German city 
name): The codeword to 
be transmitted in case of 
the need for a sudden can¬ 
cellation of the Barbarossa 
operation. Valid until 1 
p.m., 21 June 1941. 

Artus: A plan to land 
German troops in North¬ 
ern Ireland. The Irish 
Republican Army hoped 
such a move would drive 
out the English and hasten 
the unification of Ireland. 
The plan was in fact 
developed by the IRA 
command and passed to 
German agents for evalua¬ 
tion. It was to have be¬ 
come part of the plans for 
the Sea Lion operation in 
the autumn of 1940. 
Bajadere: A never-run 
plan whereby the German 
army's intelligence branch 
would train about 100 
(Asian) Indians, then fly 
them from Germany to 
eastern Persia where they 
would land by parachute. 
It was to have been their 
task to get from there to 
India via Baluchistan, 
where they would then 
prepare to aid a rebellion 
against the English in late 
1942. 

Bienenstock (Bee Hive): 

Code name for aerial 
operations involving ram¬ 
ming attacks by German 
fighters against Allied 
bombers in 1945. 
Bodenplatte (Base Plate): 
A large German attack, 
carried out by the last 
Luftwaffe reserves of 
fighters, fighter-bombers 
and bombers, against 
Allied airfields in south¬ 
ern Holland, Belgium, and 
northern France, in con¬ 
junction with the Ar¬ 
dennes Offensive, 1 Jan¬ 


uary 1945. 

Brauner Bar (Brown 
Bear): An attempt to re¬ 
establish communications 
with German troops cut 
off behind Soviet lines 
northwest of Minsk. A 
Ukrainian anti-Soviet par¬ 
tisan leader, Bandera, was 
then to lead them back to 
German lines, December 
1944. 

Biiffel (Buffalo): The 
codeword signalling the 
start of the withdrawal 
from the Rzhev salient by 
units of the 9th Army, 1 
March 1942. 

Carmen: A 24-hour-long 
bombing attack on the 
Kursk railway station, 
launched in preparation 
for the Kursk offensive, 2 
July 1943. 

Cerberus: The breakout of 
the "Brest Battle Group" 
of the German navy (the 
battleships Gneisenau and 
Scharnhorst, and the heavy 
cruiser Prinz Eugen) from 
that French port, through 
the English Channel, 11-12 
February 1942. 

Der Wolf Bellt (The Wolf 
Barks): Codeword to be 
issued to activate a special 
unit of Otto Skorzeny's 
commandos, to prevent 
the possible flight of 
Vichy French President 
Petain to North Africa, 
December 1943. 

Eicke (Oak): The opera¬ 
tion to free Mussolini 
from imprisonment on the 
Gran Sasso. Carried out 
by Otto Skorzeny and his 
commandos on 12 Sept¬ 
ember 1943. 

Feuerzauber (Fireworks): 
A planned attack on 
Leningrad, summer 1942. 
Fischfang (Fishing): A 
counterattack against the 
Allied beachhead at 
Anzio, in Italy, with the 
support of Flak Battle- 
group Prentl, on 16-19 
February 1944. 

Fledermaus (Bat): A Luft¬ 
waffe attack on English 
airfields being used to 
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launch night raids against 
Germany, 12 May 1941. 
Franz: A plan to use 
German commando units 
in Iran to interrupt the 
flow of Allied supplies to 
the Soviet Union and 
train the Persian moun¬ 
tain folk in techniques to 
fight the British, summer 
1943. 

Granit (Granite): The 
glider-borne attack on Bel¬ 
gian Fort Eben Emael, 10 
may 1940. 

Greif (Griffin): An opera¬ 
tion in which German 
commandos, again under 
the leadership of Otto 
Skorzeny, donned Ameri¬ 
can uniforms and infiltrat¬ 
ed US lines during the 
Ardennes offensive, Dec¬ 
ember 1944. 

Grosskraftwerk Nord- 
west (Big Power Station 
Northwest): The construc¬ 
tion of VI and V2 launch 
stations in the forest near 
Watten in northern 
France, 1943. 

Himmler: An operation in 
which concentration camp 
inmates were dressed in 
Polish army uniforms, 
killed, then dumped at a 
German radio station in 
Gleiwitz, near the border 
of the two countries. The 
world public was sup¬ 
posed to believe Polish 
forces had actually begun 
the war by attacking that 
facility, 31 August 1939. 
Inselsrung (Island Hop¬ 
ping): The codeword 
issued to signal the des¬ 
truction of the Fiihrer 
headquarters located near 
Rastenburg, East Prussia, 
thus preventing its intact 
capture by the advancing 
Soviets. 

Kiefer (Pine): Codename 
for the rendezvous of the 
Japanese blockade-run¬ 
ning submarine 1-29 and 
the German U-boat U-518, 
in the Bay of Biscay, and 
subsequent escort of both 
by German destroyers Z- 
23 and ZH-1, along with 


torpedo boats T-27 and T- 
29, into Bordeaux, 11 
March 1944. 

Rumpelkammer (Lumber 
Room): The first VI attack 
on England, 12 June 1944. 
Ulm (city name): A plan 
to cripple the energy sup¬ 
ply to the giant Soviet 
industrial complexes east 


The Nuclear-Weapons- 
Free Zone (NWFZ) is a 
disarmament concept that 
originated in Europe dur¬ 
ing the first decade of the 
Cold War. In 1956, Pol¬ 
and's Foreign Secretary, 
Adam Rapa^ki, first pro¬ 
posed an "atom-free" cor¬ 
ridor, empty of nuclear 
weapons, approximately 
300 km wide, covering 
East and West Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Pol¬ 
and. 

Throughout the next 
four decades, many simi¬ 
lar plans were suggested. 
Three treaties have in fact 
been signed and ratified, 
dealing with the preven¬ 
tion of nuclear deploy¬ 
ment in Antarctica, the sea 
bed, and outer space. A 
fourth accord, the Treaty 
for the Prohibition of 
Nuclear Weapons in Latin 
America, known better as 
the Treaty of Tlatelolco, is 
the only no-nukes agree¬ 
ment for an inhabited 
region to reach fruition as 
a ratified treaty. 

NWFZ proposals seek 
to remove a nuclear 
threat, or prevent nuclear 
proliferation, within a 
given area, and are some¬ 
times also extended to 
prohibit the development 
of any kind of nuclear 
energy. The various plans 


of the Ural Mountains, by 
bombing and sabotage, 
1943. 

Werwolf: An air battle 
over the German coast 
near Steinhude, between 
elements of the US 8th Air 
Force and 183 German 
ram-fighters, 7 April 1945. 
Westgoten Bewegung 


have originated from 
nations within the pro¬ 
posed nuclear-free re¬ 
gions, and have also been 
co-sponsored by nuclear 
powers from the outside. 
In both cases, to stand any 
chance of success, the 
plans require strong sup¬ 
port among the nations 
most directly involved. 

An agreement between 
two nations which seeks 
to exclude nukes from all 
nearby states will not fun¬ 
damentally alter the 
nuclear-geopolitics of the 
region. To be effective, 
NWFZ agreements must 
include all nations within 
the geographic reach of 
the treaty that have the 
potential to acquire or 
develop a nuclear capabil¬ 
ity. The fact the only two 
potential nuclear powers 
in Latin America, Argen¬ 
tina and Brazil, have not 
supported the Tlatelolco 
Treaty illustrates the 
inherent weakness in this 
kind of accord. 

NWFZ compacts must 
also try to redress any 
severe power imbalances 
in the current situation 
within their subject areas. 
Smaller and weaker 
nations must be protected 
from the stronger. Parti¬ 
cipants must perceive an 
advantage in joining a 


(West Goths' Movement): 
Codename for the order 
transmitted by Fiihrer 
headquarters to all train¬ 
ing units in Germany to 
cease normal operations 
and move to the nearest 
front for combat duty, 25 
March 1945. 

—Ulrich Blennemann 


comprehensive treaty. 
They must work to en¬ 
hance the integrity and 
security of all within the 
region — a goal not easily 
reached. 

Cultural ties can ease 
the acceptance of a 
nuclear-free plan. For 
instance, the four Scandin¬ 
avian nations have sup¬ 
ported the Unden and 
Kekkonen Plans for a 
Nordic NWFZ. Sweden 
and Finland have pledged 
not to develop nuclear 
weapons, while Norway 
and Denmark prohibit the 
deployment of such wea¬ 
pons within their territory 
except in time of war. 

Several NWFZ propos¬ 
als have been offered as a 
way to diffuse tensions 
between old adversaries, 
while others have fol¬ 
lowed directly from crisis 
situations. The Cuban 
Missile Crisis of 1962 led 
to the proposal for a 
nuclear-weapons-free 
Latin America at the 17th 
session of the UN General 
Assembly in 1962. The 
resultant Tlatelolco Treaty 
was signed on 14 Feb¬ 
ruary 1967. 

In contrast, long-stand¬ 
ing animosity and distrust 
between nations can 
impede an effective agree¬ 
ment from being reached. 
The historic conflict 
between Greece and Tur¬ 
key has been a stumbling 
block in the discussion of 
a Balkan NWFZ. Any 
such accord would also 
carry implications for 
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neighboring regions, and 
Turkey is a country with 
borders running through 
two other areas of poten¬ 
tial conflict: the Middle 
East and the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Likewise, agreements 
may be aborted when 
potential aggressor states 
with conventional force 
advantages in an area are 
seen to back an NWFZ as 
a way to move conflict 
there into a plane where 


they can successfully com¬ 
pete. Hence, the chilly 
reception NATO gave 
most Cold War-era 
NWFZs originating from 
the Warsaw Pact. 

The enforcement of 
NWFZ treaties also 
remains in doubt. Such 
treaties' terms often con¬ 
flict with other mutual 
defense or alliance agree¬ 
ments. The Latin Ameri¬ 
can agreement, for exam¬ 
ple, extends its area of 


CHRONOLOGY OF PROPOSALS FOR NWFZS 

1956 — Rapagki Plan for Central Europe (repeated 
1958,1962). 

1957 — Romania proposes a Balkan NWFZ. 

1959 — Antarctica Treaty. Adriatic Sea Proposal. 
Ireland proposes a worldwide NWFZ, to be imple¬ 
mented region by region. Communist China pro¬ 
poses an NWFZ for Asia and the Pacific Ocean. 
Khrushchev suggests a Nordic NWFZ. 

1960 — Several nations propose a nuclear-free 
Africa. 

1961 — Scandinavian proposal for an NWFZ in 
northern Europe (the Unden Plan). 

1963 — Khrushchev suggests a Mediterranean 
NWFZ. The Unden Plan is restated as the 
Kekkonen Plan. 

1964 — The Soviet Union proposes a new NWFZ 
plan for central Europe. 

1965 — The OAU proposes a ban on nuclear pro¬ 
duction and acquisition (only South Africa has the 
potential at the time). 

1967 — Treaty of Tlatelolco signed. Outer Space 
Treaty signed. 

1968 — Proposal for a mid-east NWFZ. Balkans 
proposal repeated. 

1971 — Seabed Treaty signed. UN General 
Assembly proposes an "Indian Ocean Zone of 
Peace." East Asia proposal. 

1972 — Balkans plan is repeated. 

1974 — Shah of Iran proposes a mid-east NWFZ. 

1975 — New Zealand, Australia and Fiji propose a 
South Pacific NWFZ. 

1978 — UN Special Session on Disarmament pro¬ 
poses general NWFZ discussions. 

1981 — North Korea and Japanese Socialists pro¬ 
pose a Korean Zone of Peace. Discussion of a mid¬ 
east NWFZ intensifies after Israel's air force 
attacks an Iraqi nuclear reactor. 

1983 — A Southeast Asia NWFZ is proposed by 
Indonesia and is supported by ASEAN. 

1984 — Greece repeats call for Balkan NWFZ. 

1987 — Gorbachev proposes an Arctic Zone of 
Peace. 


coverage at sea beyond 
the 12-mile limits normal¬ 
ly recognized for "territor¬ 
ial waters." Thus it could 
be used to affect the tran¬ 
sit rights of vessels bear¬ 
ing nuclear weapons 
(though it has not yet 
been used in that way.) 

An extension of the 
NWFZ concept — the 
"Zone of Peace" — was 
first articulated by Indian 
diplomats in 1971. The 
idea is to ban all military 
forces from nations out¬ 
side a given region from 
that region. The hope is 
such a step would pro¬ 
mote a general demobi¬ 
lization by the nations 
within the Zone of Peace. 
In New Delhi's Indian 
Ocean plan, the United 
States would have been 
impacted directly, by 
virtue of its naval and air 
bases on Diego Garcia. 

To be successful, 
NWFZ treaties need to 
provide agreed upon 
terms and technical mea¬ 
sures for monitoring and 
verifying compliance. 


Contrary activity must 
carry some sanction. The 
agreements must also be 
set up with unlimited 
durations in mind, but 
signatory states will usu¬ 
ally also reserve the right 
to withdraw after proper 
notification of intent. The 
legal status of any NWFZ 
treaty also must be res¬ 
pected by all nations, both 
inside and outside the 
zone of coverage. 

Finally, coercion will 
not guarantee acceptance. 
All parties must recognize 
and appreciate the poten¬ 
tial benefits for their secu¬ 
rity. Ideally, the viability 
of any established nuc- 
lear-weapons-free zone 
should lead to further 
conventional disarma¬ 
ment and a general lessen¬ 
ing of tensions. 

In any time of war in 
the coming new century, 
there will be no guarantee 
of immunity from nuclear 
exchange. The best de¬ 
fense may yet prove to be 
prevention of conflict. 

—James C. Gordon 
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"A stirring victory for the 
forces of aggression against 
lawlessness." 

— Vice President Dan 
Quayle, addressing the 
American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, in 
Boston, 11 April 1991. 
When later asked to clari¬ 
fy the statement, the VP 
explained, "I misspoke.... 
I know you find it hard to 
believe that I misspoke." 

"What made the pinpoint 
bombing so effective was 
PTV, a high-quality semi¬ 
conductor used in the brain 


part of the computers that 
control most modern 
weapons. There were 93 for¬ 
eign-made semiconductors in 
the weapons used by the 
United States. Among them, 
92 were made in Japan." 

— Ultra-nationalist Jap¬ 
anese parliamentary mem¬ 
ber, Shintaro Ishihara, 
explaining his nation's 
vital, but behind the 
scenes, contribution to the 
Coalition's smashing victo¬ 
ry over Iraq. From his new 
book, not yet published in 
English, The Japan That Can 
Really Say No. 
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1918 

Storm in the West 


Weather Change 

1918 was the year of decision; the final act of the 
First World War. That spring. Imperial Germany 
began a series of offensives that shattered the trench 
stalemate on the Western Front and brought the 
Allies to the edge of defeat. But German tactical tri¬ 
umphs were erased by their strategic blunders, and 
by August the tide had irrevocably turned against 
them. As enemy armies pressed toward the borders 
of the Reich, German morale collapsed. On 11 
November 1918, a defeated Germany accepted the 
Allies' terms for an armistice. 

The course of the war in 1918 was largely 
determined by two events, unconnected but almost 
simultaneous, that took place in the spring of 1917. 
In March 1917 the Tsar had fallen, throwing Russia 
into chaos, and making that country's exit from the 
war only a matter of time. Germany, freed from the 
stranglehold of a war on two fronts, would then be 
able to concentrate her forces for a decisive move 
in the west. Just three weeks later the United States 
joined the Allies, threatening to tip the strategic 
balance permanently against the Central Powers. 
Thus, the last year of the war would be a race, 
between German divisions moving into France 
from the east, and American divisions arriving 
from across the Atlantic. As that race began, 
Germany was clearly in the lead. 

The Americans entered the war without an 
army, at least not one that fit the term in the cur¬ 
rent European sense of the word. One had to be 
built, and the training, equipping and organizing 
of over a million men would take months. Though 
a token division was shipped to France in June 
1917, it would be over a year before the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF) arrived in strength. 

On the other side, Germany might have begun 
transferring her eastern armies to France much ear¬ 
lier than actually occurred. By July 1917, with the 
collapse of the Kerensky Offensive, the Russian 
army was on the verge of dissolution. Thereafter 
there really was no military reason for Berlin to 
maintain large forces in the - east. But German 
desires for Russian lands and resources delayed 
any major shifts until after the Bolsheviks had 
come to power in November. Even then, a million 
Landser remained on the Russian Front to guaran¬ 
tee the newly won Lebensraum. Those troops 
would be missed in France. Still, the equivalent of 
59 German divisions were eventually brought 
west, 42 of them by March 1918. 


by Ted S. Raicer 

Unwilling to part with any conquered Russian 
territory, Germany's leaders were equally unwill¬ 
ing to seek compromise in the west, despite grow¬ 
ing war weariness at home. By late 1917 the 
German people were beginning to go hungry, as a 
result of the British-led blockade. Even in the army 
food was becoming scarce. But no thought was 
given to offering to evacuate Belgium and return 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, in order to obtain the 
lifting of that blockade and recognition of the gains 
in Russia. The Allies would have had great politi¬ 
cal difficulty domestically if they had, in turn, 
rejected such an offer, but none of that was to be — 
German militarism disdained partial victory. The 
new year was to bring either complete conquest or 
total defeat. 

German Plans 

With a kind of foreshadowing irony only visi¬ 
ble after the fact, the German command debated 
their plans for the coming spring offensive on 11 
November 1917, at a conference in Mons, Belgium. 
In attendance were Gen. von Kuhl, Chief of Staff of 
the Army Group of Crown Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria (which faced the British on a line from 
Flanders to Picardy), and Col. von der Schulen- 
burg. Chief of Staff to the Army Group of the 
German Crown Prince (facing the French in 
Champagne). Both princes were absent, for under 
the German command system the Chiefs of Staff 
held the real authority. Also present was Lt. Col. 
Wetzell, the Head of Operations of the General 
Staff. Chairing the meeting was First Quarter¬ 
master-General Erich Ludendorff. 

Ludendorff was the key German figure in the 
last year of the war. Nominally he ranked third in 
the German command hierarchy, under the ineffec¬ 
tual Kaiser and the stolid Chief of the General 
Staff, Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg. In reali¬ 
ty, though, Ludendorff had become a virtual mili¬ 
tary dictator, directing a war machine that con¬ 
trolled nearly all aspects of German life. 

His was a position of absolute power that the 
Allied generals, operating without a supreme 
commander, and subject to interference by politi¬ 
cians, could only envy. It was also a fatal arrange¬ 
ment for Germany; for Ludendorff's limitations as 
a strategist outweighed his undoubted tactical 
abilities. Moreover, he was a man of unstable tem¬ 
perament; beneath an exterior of icy control lay a 
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deep cavern of nervous tension. The First 
Quartermaster-General was liable to break in a 
crisis. 

Characteristically, Ludendorff brought no clear 
strategic vision to the Mons conference. Plans were 
discussed for various offensives against the Allied 
line from Ypres to Verdun. Kuhl argued for an 
attack against the British in Flanders, first toward 
the key rail junction of Hazebrouck, and then on to 
the vital Channel ports that supplied the British 
army. Schulenberg favored an attack against the 
French at Verdun. 

Ludendorff preferred to tackle the British army 
(which he considered the stronger Allied force) 
before the French. But while he was attracted to 
Kuhl's plan, he was also concerned a spring attack 
in the north might be too dependent on the weath¬ 
er. He had no wish to see his armies bogged down 
in the Flanders mud. Kuhl countered by arguing 
the weather would clear by April, but Ludendorff 
was still not satisfied, since he wanted to strike in 
February or March. 


Ludendorff then suggested an attack from the 
area of St. Quentin against the southern portion of 
the British line, stretching from Arras to La Fere. 
Two British armies, the 3rd and 5th, held this sec¬ 
tion of the Allied front. South of the 5th Army lay 
the French. Ludendorff thought an attack on the 
Allied "hinge" would allow him to separate the 
two forces. Then, hammered by a series of sec¬ 
ondary offensives north of Arras, the British would 
be driven back against the Channel coast and 
destroyed. 

There were several flaws in Ludendorff's con¬ 
ception, and after the Mons conference adjourned 
without a decision, Wetzell submitted a paper out¬ 
lining them. 

Where Ludendorff saw opportunity in striking 
the junction of the Allied armies, Wetzell saw dan¬ 
ger. French reinforcements could reach the battle¬ 
field quickly. The attackers would have to defeat 
the British on their right flank, while simultaneous¬ 
ly guarding against a French counterattack on their 
left. The terrain south of Arras was not promising. 
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The Germans had devastated the area when they 
retreated into the Hindenburg Line in February 
1917, laying waste to towns, roads, bridges and 
forests. Supplying a rapid advance through the 
desert they had created would be a logistical night¬ 
mare. Better to attack at Verdun or Hazebrouck, 
where the objectives were close to the front and the 
French and British would find it difficult to pro¬ 
vide mutual support. 

Underlying those objections of Wetzell was an 
even more fundamental disagreement. Ludendorff 
doubted the war could be won in a single battle: "It 
will be an immense struggle that will begin at one 
point, continue at another, and take a long time." 
But Wetzell believed Germany possessed the 
strength for only one major attack, and thought the 
St. Quentin offensive too ambitious for the forces 
available. Neither man dared face the possibility 
both might be correct — for then Germany's strate¬ 
gic problems would be insoluble. 


Wetzell's arguments, instead of convincing 
Ludendorff, only made him more irresolute. At a 
second conference on 27 December, he ordered 
detailed plans drawn up for a whole series of 
offensives. These included: St. George, toward 
Hazebrouck; Mars, a direct assault on Arras; 
Michael, the St. Quentin offensive; Achillies (later 
renamed Bliicher), against the French west of 
Reims; and Castor and Pollux, a pincer move on 
Verdun. In theory, this plethora of operations gave 
Ludendorff flexibility; in fact, he simply could not 
make up his mind. 

It was not until 21 January 1918 that Luden¬ 
dorff reached a decision. Attacks against the 
French would leave the British free to mount a 
counteroffensive in the north. The St. George offen¬ 
sives depended on fair weather. Mars would run 
head on into some of the strongest British defenses. 
So, more by a process of elimination than by con¬ 
viction, Ludendorff arrived back at Michael. Yet 
even so, he hedged his 
bet. A scaled-down ver¬ 
sion of Mars was pre¬ 
pared, to be used in sup¬ 
port of Michael, and all 
the other attack plans 
were kept ready in case 
of need or opportunity. 
The entire sequence of 
assaults was codenamed 
Kaiserschlacht (or "The 
Emperor's Battle"), in re¬ 
cognition of its supreme 
importance. 

Throughout Febru¬ 
ary and March, the Ger¬ 
man army, with its usual 
skill, made ready for its 
first offensive in the west 
since Verdun in 1916. 
Whatever Ludendorff's 
uncertainty, his soldiers 
had no doubts — the 
coming attack would be 
the last great effort that 
would win the war. 


The German Army in Operation Michael 
21 March-5 April 1918 
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Allied Plans 

Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, commanding 
the British Expeditionary Force (BEF), was aware 
the storm was coming, though he underestimated 
its fury. That winter, while enemy divisions flowed 
steadily west from Russia, he bombarded his gov¬ 
ernment with requests for reserves — and they 
were very much needed. Haig was the war's 
supreme apostle of attrition, and he had gutted the 
BEF in his fall campaign at Passchendaele. A quar¬ 
ter-million casualties had been suffered, and no 
vital ground gained. That German losses had also 
been severe was no real consolation. 

Unfortunately for Haig, the "mud and blood" 
of Passchendaele had also destroyed the faith of 
Britain's Prime Minister, David Lloyd-George, in 
his generalship. Even more unfortunate for the 
men still under Haig's command, Lloyd-George 
reacted not by sacking him, but by withholding the 
requested reinforcements. The Prime Minister, 
determined to prevent Haig from launching anoth¬ 
er ruinous offensive, denied him the troops needed 
to prepare his defense. 

But despite his failure to obtain replacements 
for his 60 depleted divisions, Haig remained confi¬ 
dent. By March 1918, 192 German divisions con¬ 
fronted 172 Allied (including 12 Belgian, but not 
counting four oversized American divisions). This 
was less than the Allied manpower superiority 
over the Germans the year before, and even that 
larger ratio had, after all, proved insufficient to 
bring about a decision. 

The flaw in Haig's confidence lay in what he did 
not understand — that the strength of the coming 
German attacks would lie more in new artillery and 
infantry tactics than in sheer numbers. These tactics 
emphasized surprise "hurricane" bombardments, 
followed by the "infiltration" of specially-trained 
infantry ( Stosstruppen , or "Shock Troops") to bypass 
and surround enemy strongpoints. Local reserves 
were to be used to reinforce success, rather than to 
try to retrieve failures. Haig could not claim igno¬ 
rance of the enemy's new tactics. They had been 
used to take Riga from the Russians in September 
1917, and to rout the Italians at Caporetto in October. 

The British had also received a direct demon¬ 
stration of their efficacy during the Battle of 
Cambrai. There, in late November 1917, a small 
town had become famous for the initial British 
tank breakthrough that began the battle. But if the 
success of those tanks, as the Allied press claimed, 
was a sign of the great things to come, so too was 
the Germans' shocktroop-led riposte. In one day 
their counterattack regained almost all the ground 
lost to the British during the previous week of 
"mechanized warfare." Ominously, that success 
was achieved even though only 2 of the 20 German 
divisions involved had been trained for infiltration. 
When Operation Michael began, 56 out of 63 
assault divisions contained Stosstruppen. 



Though Haig discounted the possibility the 
Germans might achieve a strategic breakthrough, 
he was not complacent. He made arrangements 
with his French counterpart, Gen. Henri Petain, for 
the French 3rd Army to provide six divisions of 
reserves if the British were attacked. He authorized 
the issuing of new defensive instructions, and 
ordered the commanders of his four armies to pre¬ 
pare for "a big offensive of prolonged duration." 
Defense was a novel idea for generals who had not 
faced a major enemy attack in three years. Com¬ 
manders who had preached offense as the best 
defense suddenly had to rely on that second best. 

In theory, that British defense existed in three 
layers: the Forward Zone, the Battle Zone, and the 
Rear Area. Each of those layers supposedly had its 
own systems of wire, trenches, and defensive 
strongpoints. South of Arras, however, the trenches 
were often shallow and the strong points incom¬ 
plete. Behind much of the British front, the Rear 
Area positions existed only as lines of overturned 
sod indicating where the trenches should be. 

Things were especially bad on the 5th Army's 
front, where the southern 25 miles of the line had 
only recently been taken over from the French. The 
French soldiers had allowed their Forward Zone 
trenches to thoroughly decay, much to the disgust 
of the Tommies. 

Worse, in trying to adopt the Germans' suc¬ 
cessful methods of defense-in-depth to their own 
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use, the British grasped the form, but not the sub¬ 
stance. The Germans manned their Forward Zone 
lightly, mostly with fortified machinegun nests 
whose purpose was to inflict losses and slow down 
an attacking enemy for a few hours. The British, 
hoping they could create a Forward Zone that 
would delay the enemy for days, packed up to a 
third of each division into it — where they became 
perfect targets for enemy artillery. Because the 
British also failed to place their Battle Zone far 
enough back, it remained in range of the German 
guns as well. 

Gen. Sir Hubert Gough, commander of 5th 
Army, suffered an additional burden in preparing 
his defenses. With only 14 divisions (three of them 
cavalry), he had to cover a front over 40 miles long, 
from Gouzeaucourt to just south of the Oise River. 
By comparison, 3rd Army, on Gough's left, had 14 
divisions (all of them infantry) to cover just 28 
miles of front, from Flesquieres north to Arras. As 
evidence mounted that Gough's thinly stretched 


army was to be the main target of the German 
attack, the general pressed Haig for reinforce¬ 
ments. 

Haig refused those requests. He believed the 
Germans would attack north of Arras, probably in 
Handers. In any event, he lacked the troops to be 
strong everywhere. A breakthrough on 5th Army's 
front would be dangerous, but one at Hazebrouck 
would be fatal. Even so, Haig did eventually 
authorize the placement of some additional divi¬ 
sions behind the 5th, though he refused to give 
Gough authority over those reserves, and insisted 
they be placed as much as 25 miles to the rear — 
too far away from the front to be of immediate use 
to anyone. 

Michael 

Operation Michael, more than any of the other 
separate offensives that would eventually make up 
the Kaiserschlacht, was Ludendorff's conception, 
and he therefore intended it to develop under his 
direct control. Originally all three German armies 
slated for Michael belonged to Rupprecht's army 
group, but at the end of January, Ludendorff trans¬ 
ferred the southern-most, the 18th, to the Crown 
Prince. While this had the happy side-effect of pla¬ 
cating the Kaiser's eldest, the main purpose of the 
shift was to ensure only the First Quartermaster- 
General would be in a position to oversee the 
course of the entire battle. 

For his attack, Ludendorff concentrated 73 
divisions (10 of them "Trench Divisions," unsuit¬ 
able for offensive action). On the right, von Below's 
17th Army (23 divisions) faced seven divisions of 
Gen. Sir Julian Byng's 3rd Army, between Arras 
and the Hesquieres salient. In the center, two corps 
of Gen. von der Marwitz's 2nd Army masked the 
British V Corps, holding Hesquieres. South of there 
the rest of the 2nd Army (13 divisions) faced the 
northern two corps (VII and XIX) of Gough's army. 
On the left, Gen. Oskar von Hutier's 18th Army 
outnumbered Gough's remaining two corps (XVIII 
and III ) 24 divisions to 6. 

Nothing illustrates Ludendorff's muddled 
thinking better than this distribution of forces. His 
strongest army, the 18th, was on the left, facing the 
weakest British force. Hutier's army was thus ide¬ 
ally placed to lead a breakthrough. (Hutier, who 
had helped develop the new infiltration tactics, 
was also the ideal general to command in one.) But 
Ludendorff's plan placed the main point of 
exploitation on the right flank, where the manpow¬ 
er ratio was much less favorable to the attackers, 
and the British fortifications were more formida¬ 
ble. Rather than lead the attack, the 18th was main¬ 
ly to act as flank guard against the French. 

The Michael plan had no fixed goal. After 
breaking the British line between La Fere and 
Croissiles, the attackers were to swing northeast 
and "push forward to Perrone-Arras and beyond." 
The problem was that "and beyond." To isolate the 
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theoritical layout of a 
British trench system. 

As the war progressed, 
trenches became 
interconnected in more 
elaborate patterns and 
there was greater 
variation from this 
idealized model. 

Left: Ufe in the 
trenches was mostly a 
matter of passing time. 

Below: Diagram of 
actual trench systems 
around Arras in 1917. 
While the British lines 
were simpler, the 
Germans used several 
lines of wire and support 
trenches to channel and 
contain Allied attacks. 


Trench Warfare by David Fuller 


The opposing armies lived and fought a bloody, frustrating war of attrition for over four years. The 
reason: fighting had devolved into a stalemate of static, positional combats where neither side 
could break the deadlock of warfare in the trenches. 


No image of World War I is 
as indelible as that of the 
barbed wire, shell craters, 
and endless trenches that 
stretched over 450 miles 
along the Western Front in 
France. It was in the horror of 
this surreal landscape that a 
European generation lived 
and died from 1914-1918. 

These elaborate field fortifi¬ 
cations evolved over time, 
from simple rifle pits to sophis¬ 
ticated bombproof bunkers 
and underground quarters. 
Though the Allied trench 
system was generally simpler 
and less well-constructed 
than the German, each shared 
some common characteristics. 
They were composed of sev¬ 
eral parallel trench lines, 
connected by communication 
ditches and backed-up by dug- 
outs, firing bays, machine-gun 
pillboxes (the Germans made 
theirs of concrete when pos¬ 
sible), and tunnels. Vast wire 
entanglements protected the 
front and support lines. 

The German defensive 
system was usually more 
extensive, consisting of at 
least three main battle 
areas, and could be 
over 5000 meters 
deep and lay 
beyond the 
enemy's 
observation 
and 


artillery fire range. Between 
the two antagonists lay a 
shell-pocked no-man's land 
(penetrated by listening 
posts), while below ground, 
engineers on both sides di¬ 
rected digging operations 
designed to mine under¬ 
neath enemy positions and 
place explosives. 

Life in the trenches varied 
from mind-numbing monotony 
to outright misery. There was 
always a low level of constant 
enemy activity: rifle and mor¬ 
tar fire, sniping, and trench 
raids. More hated than the 
enemy was the rain, for it 
turned everything into a sea 
of mud. In this environment, 
troop rotation was a 
necessity, with two weeks 
being the normal limit of 
frontline duty except during 
major combat operations. 
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BEF from the rest of the Allied lines would have 
meant a further advance of 60 miles, once Arras 
was taken. But there was no closer major objective 
on the planned axis of attack — the Germans thus 
risked winning a strategically meaningless victory. 

Kaiserschlacht Begins 

At 4:40 a.m. on 21 March, the fire of 6,000 
German guns descended upon the British 3rd and 
5th Armies. Along the 43 mile front, shrouded in 
dense fog, the roar of the cannons drowned out the 
screams of wounded and dying men, as gas and 
high explosives rained on the British positions. The 
German fire was especially devastating in the south, 
where the brilliant artillerist. Col. Georg Bruch- 
miiller, orchestrated the 18th Army's bombardment. 

At 9:40, behind a creeping barrage, the 
Stosstruppen moved forward. The fog, which didn't 
lift until mid-day, provided cover for the assault. 


Hidden by the mist, heavily-armed squads probed 
for gaps in the defenses, found them, and plunged 
into the British rear. Those strongpoints that 
weren't overrun were soon cut off. On Gough's 
front. III Corps was nearly destroyed, uncovering 
the right flank of the rest of 5th Army. His entire 
Forward Zone was swamped, with the enemy 
pressing hard into his Battle Zone. 

In the north things went somewhat better for 
the defenders. The Germans' attempt to pinch out 
the Flesquieres salient failed, and their 17th Army 
was held in front of the British Battle Zone. But 
Byng's VI Corps, southeast of Arras, had been 
shredded, and Croisilles was in German hands. 
For the British army, 21 March became a disaster 
surpassed only by the first day of the Somme. 

Despite its great tactical successes, however, 
Ludendorff s plan had already miscarried. Victory 
was taking shape on the left, not on the right. To 


The Commanders 


None of the commanding generals of the First 
World War can be ranked among the "Great Captains" 
of history, but not all of them were failures. Mostly they 
were competent but narrow-minded, too slow to adjust 
to the nature of a war so different from what they had 
envisioned it would be. 

Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg 
(1848-1934) 

Hindenburg, a veteran of 
the Franco-Prussian War, was 
already retired when the 
Great War began. Called back 
to command the German 8th 
Army in East Prussia (with 
Ludendorff as his chief of 
staff), he became a national 
hero after the victory over the 
Russians at Tannenburg. In 
August 1916, he was promot¬ 
ed Chief of the General Staff, 
a position he held until the 
end of the war. 

Widely viewed by histo¬ 
rians as just the figurehead for 
the dominant Ludendorff, his 
sluggish and unexcitable 
nature provided a needed bal¬ 
ance to his subordinate's ner¬ 
vous disposition. After the 
war the aged Field Marshal 
became the second president 
of the Weimar Republic. In 
1933, a half-senile Hinden¬ 
burg appointed Adolf Hitler 
chancellor. 


Gen. Erich Ludendorff 
(1865-1937) 

Ludendorff first came to 
national attention when he 
led the capture of the town 
(but not the forts) of Liege in 
1914. He was credited with 
planning the victorious battle 
of Tannenburg and the fur¬ 
ther campaigns against 
Russia in 1914-15, in reality 
he relied heavily on the 
advice of Col. (later General) 
Max Hoffman (perhaps the 
greatest strategist of the war). 
When Ludendorff was pro¬ 
moted with Hindenburg to 
overall command of the 
German army (he rejected 
the proffered title of "Second 
Chief of the General Staff" in 
favor of "First Quarter¬ 
master-General"), Hoffman 
was unfortunately left 
behind. 

After a brief exile after 
the war, Ludendorff returned 
to Germany, where he began 
promoting the myth the 
army had been "stabbed in 
the back" by liberals and Jews in Germany. In 1920 he 
took part in the abortive Kapp Putsch against the new 
republic. In 1923 he played the role of Hindenburg to 
Hitler's Ludendorff in the so-called "Munich Beer Hall 
Putsch." 
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reinforce that success, Ludendorff sent six more 
divisions to Hutier, but failed to issue any instruc¬ 
tions for their deployment. Still hoping for a break¬ 
through against the British 3rd Army, he was per¬ 
plexed when the previous day's pattern was 
repeated. That is, the German 18th Army continued 
to advance against Gough's rapidly disintegrating 
command, while the 17th (along with the center 
and right of the 2nd Army) made only slow 
progress against Byng's stubborn defense. 

The following morning, a now thoroughly dis¬ 
appointed Ludendorff issued new orders. Instead 
of reconcentrating his armies to exploit Hutier's 
breakthrough, he scattered them. Each army 
would now attack on its own divergent axis — an 
open hand in place of a closed fist. 

The 17th Army was to advance its right north¬ 
west toward St. Pol, and its left west through 
Doullens to Abbeville. The 2nd Army would attack 


westward along the Somme to Amiens. The 18th 
Army would push southwest against the French. 
This last change was particularly bad, since it 
forced Hutier to relinquish his close pursuit of the 
British 5th Army. Though Michael had two more 
weeks to run, 23 March was really the day 
Ludendorff lost the battle. 

That the turning point had already been 
reached was not at all clear to the participants. 
Certainly the Kaiser was unaware of it. Jubilant 
over the seeming success of "his" offensive, he 
awarded Hindenburg the Iron Cross with Golden 
Rays (last given to Marshal Bliicher in 1814). 
Morale on the German home front rose as commu¬ 
niques announcing victory were released to the 
hungry populace. 

On the battlefield it was a different story. By 
the 24th the attackers' morale was starting to flag. 
The Stosstruppen were exhausted. Casualties had 


Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 
(1861-1928) 

A corps commander in 

1914, the ambitious Haig 
was soon working dili¬ 
gently to supplant Sir John 
French as commander of 
the BEF. In December 

1915, he achieved that 
goal, and led the British 
army in France to the end 
of the war. 

Responsible for a 
series of bloodbaths from 
the Somme to Passchen- 
daele, Haig was unmoved by the human cost of his 
strategy of attrition. Lloyd George detested Haig (the 
feelings were mutual), and saw to it that after the war 
he was never again given an active command. 

Field Marshal Ferdinand Foch 
(1851-1929) 

A devout believer in Col. 
Grandmaison's doctrine that 
wars are won by the cultiva¬ 
tion of the offensive spirit, 
Foch resolutely refused to 
learn any contrary lesson 
from three and a half years of 
trench warfare. His 1918 
strategy of constant frontal 
assault was frighteningly 
similar to all the failed Allied 
offensives that had gone 
before. But he possessed that 
most important and illusive quality of successful gener¬ 
alship — luck. What had proved disastrous for Joffre in 
1915, and Nivelle in 1917, earned Foch victory in 1918. 


Gen. Henri Phillippe Petain 
(1856-1951) 

Foch's antithesis, Petain 
was a master of defense. 
Appointed to command the 
French army after the failure 
of the Nivelle Offensive in the 
spring of 1917, Petain was 
tasked with restoring morale 
to any army in mutiny. This 
he did, by a combination of 
firm discipline and genuine 
concern for the well being of 
his men. His one great flaw, a realism that too often 
shaded over into deep pessimism, led him to infamy as 
head of the Vichy government in World War II. 

Gen. John J. Pershing 
(1860-1948) 

Pershing was nicknamed 
"Blackjack" because of his ser¬ 
vice in the 10th (Negro) Cavalry 
Regiment during the Spanish- 
American War. Later, he made 
his reputation fighting against 
the rebellious Moros in the 
Philippines. In 1916 he led the 
punitive expedition sent to 
Mexico to catch Pancho Villa, 
and his adventures in that high- 
profile command made him the 
logical choice to command the 
AEF in France. Pershing's abili¬ 
ties as a strategist were never 
fully tested, but his plan for a 
drive on Metz was certainly 
superior to anything devised by 
Foch or Haig. 
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been enormous, and the rapid advance made it diffi¬ 
cult to provide proper care for the wounded. Then 
supplies of food and ammunition began falling 
behind, as the Germans struggled through the zone 
of devastation they had created the previous year. 

The advancing soldiers of the 18th Army at 
least had the satisfaction of seeing the enemy in full 
retreat. But then that same advance put a new and 
negative factor into the equation of German 
morale. For many months German propaganda 
had told of the privations being suffered by the 
British due to the U-boat blockade. As Hutier's 
men broke into the British rear, overrunning huge 
stores of food, wine, and clothing, the true failure 
of those U-boats was revealed. The ill-fed, shoddi¬ 
ly-clad Germans were deeply depressed by the 
abundance and variety of the enemy's supplies. 

Though the attack was losing momentum, it 
was not yet spent. In four days the Germans 


advanced another 14 miles, gaining more ground 
than the Allied offensives of the past three years 
combined. On 23 March, Paris came under fire 
from a special battery of German guns, weapons 
capable of hitting the city from positions 75 miles 
away. To the Allied commanders, as ignorant as 
the Kaiser that Michael was really unraveling, the 
situation looked grim. 

March 24 was a day of crisis for Haig and 
Petain, albeit largely self-inflicted. The root of their 
problem was the lack of a supreme commander 
with authority over all the Allied armies. The pre¬ 
vious November, after the disaster at Caporetto, 
the Allied governments had created a "Supreme 
War Council." But despite its impressive title, its 
role was really only advisory, and both Haig and 
Petain worked hard to see it remained so. 

It was in order to thwart the attempts of the 
Council (guided by the French representative, Gen. 


Running Men with Rifles: 
German Tactics in 1918 

The trench warfare of the Western Front came 
about as a natural result of having too many men in too 
small a theater of war facing too much high-powered 
weaponry. Artillery and the machinegun made survival 
above ground a dicey business, so the soldiers quickly 
learned to dig into the earth. This was something the 
generals hadn't anticipated (the lessons of the recent 
Russo-Japanese War having been largely ignored), and 
for three and a half years they sought in vain for a key 
to unlock the stalemate. 

The preferred answer was simply "more" — mean¬ 
ing use more artillery and more men in every attack. 
Bombardments grew ever greater in intensity and dura¬ 
tion in an attempt to obliterate enemy trenches. 
Afterward, the infantry advanced in the same linear 
array they had learned on the parade ground. 

It never occurred to Haig, for example, that "more" 
of a failed tactic did not amount to a new tactic. The 
fatal flaws of massive and prolonged bombardments 
(they eliminated surprise and tore up the ground over 
which the attackers had to advance) and rigid infantry 
tactics were ignored. 

Not all commanders were so unimaginative, 
though. In 1916, the Russian Gen. Brusilov launched an 
offensive against the Austrians after only a brief prelim¬ 
inary barrage. Having thus caught his opponents off 
guard, his men achieved a huge success. . 

The German command took note, and proceeded to 
refine Brusilov's technique with typical Teutonic skill. 
But the Germans went even farther, combining their 
new artillery techniques with new infantry tactics and 
organization. The result was a system that enabled the 
German army to break open the Western Front in 1918. 

In order to ensure surprise, German hurricane bom¬ 


bardments were kept short, and the guns were ordered 
to fire "by the map," rather than by the normal and 
much slower process of fire registration and correction. 
At the same time, a high volume of fire was maintained 
by massing an incredible number of guns on a narrow 
front. Most of the shells contained gas instead of high 
explosive, in order to minimize the slowing effect of 
shell craters on the attacking troops. 

The German guns were directed first at the enemy's 
artillery, supply depots, command centers, and reserve 
concentrations. Only after that were the batteries turned 
on the forward trenches. 

The purpose of the hurricane bombardment was to 
prepare the way for the advance of the Stosstruppen. 
These Shock Troops were heavily-armed — each squad 
had its own flamethrower or mortar. Their job was to 
spearhead the assault, bypassing enemy strongpoints, to 
move deep into the enemy rear and destroy his artillery. 

Instead of the rigid organization of the past, the 
Stosstruppen were formed into units that could be bro¬ 
ken down into squads or built up into battalions, as 
needed, to deal with specific tactical problems. They 
were instructed not to worry about their flanks, or the 
fate of the enemy forces they advanced past. Those 
things would be dealt with by larger battle groups, sup¬ 
ported by light field guns manhandled across the battle¬ 
field. 

These new "infiltration" tactics were highly success¬ 
ful, but there was nothing magic about them. Stoss¬ 
truppen were young and fit, but no more impervious to 
bullets and shells than anyone else. Bypassing strong- 
points wasn't possible if the enemy line consisted of 
nothing but such defenses, as the Germans learned 
when they attacked the British works in front of Arras. 
Infiltration could be countered by defense-in-depth. The 
extent of the German successes with their new tactics 
was as much due to the rigidity of those they attacked as 
it was to the flexibility of those who did the attacking. 
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Ferdinand Foch) to create its own operational 
reserves that the two front commanders had made 
private arrangements to give mutual support if 
either were attacked. Petain now more than kept 
his word, sending 11 divisions from his 3rd Army 
to reinforce Haig, instead of just the 6 promised. 

But then Petain informed Haig he might have 
to order the French 3rd Army to break contact with 
the Briton's shattered right flank units, and fall 
back to cover Paris. The Frenchman's reason for 
proposing to abandon the BEF to its fate (for that is 
what such a move would have amounted to) was 
an unvoiced suspicion Haig intended to abandon 
him by retreating in the direction of the Channel 
ports. For his part, Haig was (not surprisingly) 
stunned. Petain was threatening to effect on his 
own the very separation of the Allied forces 
Ludendorff was trying desperately to achieve. 

There was only one way out, and Haig took it. 
On 26 March, the Supreme War Council met at 
Doullens. Haig, who had battled the Council since 
its inception, now wished to place the BEF under 
its protection: "If Gen. Foch will consent to give me 
his advice, I will gladly follow it." So the relentless¬ 
ly aggressive Foch was named "coordinator" of the 
Anglo-French forces around Amiens, and a week 
later was appointed Commander-in-Chief of all 
Allied Armies on the Western Front. 

Ludendorff, having unwittingly unified the 
Allied command, was meanwhile trying to revive a 
now obviously sputtering Michael. Though Byng 
had been forced out of Flesquieres, and Bapaume 
had fallen, the drive to the northwest was plainly 
stuck. To break things loose again, Ludendorff gath¬ 
ered what fresh units remained for the Mars assault 
on Arras. On the morning of 28 March, nine Ger¬ 
man divisions went "over the top." With no fog to 
provide cover, and up against four well-entrenched 
British divisions, the attackers were cut to pieces. 
Ludendorff shut down Mars the same day it began. 

Only then did he see the light. Finally, and 
much too late, he ordered 18th Army to drive 
directly west on Amiens, with the 2nd Army in full 
support. But Hutier's men had already reached 
their limit, and the Allied defense had solidified. 
The attack soon died. On 5 April, Ludendorff 
ended the offensive. 

The British had lost 160,000 men (90,000 as 
prisoners), and the French another 70,000. German 
losses had been nearly as great. In return, 1,200 
square miles of ruined French countryside changed 
hands, lengthening the German front by another 50 
miles. No important objectives had been gained. 
Meanwhile, between 21 March and 5 April, the 
number of American soldiers in France doubled, 
from 162,000 to 318,000. Time was running out. 

George — Georgette 

With Michael dead, Ludendorff turned to 
George — or rather, to Georgette. With bitter 
irony, Wetzell, who had always favored attacking 



in Flanders, changed the name to reflect the new 
offensive's reduced status: only 11 fresh divisions 
were available. Two armies (4th and 6th ) would 
attack toward Hazebrouck on a 12 mile front 
between La Bassee and Armentieres. With their 
vital supply ports directly at their backs, the British 
would be forced to stand and fight. 

There were three Allied armies in Flanders. 
The northernmost 18 miles of the front was held by 
the 12 divisions of the Belgian army, clinging tena¬ 
ciously to a last narrow strip of their country. Next 
in line was the British 2nd Army, commanded by 
Gen. Sir Herbert Plumer, from the Belgian right 
south to the River Lys. The line from Armentieres 
to Vimy Ridge was held by Gen. Sir Henry Horne's 
British 1st Army. Both British armies had been 
milked of units to contain Michael, and many of 
their newly returned or transferred divisions had 
been badly battered on the Somme. 
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Horne, like Gough the previous month, now 
had too few troops to cover too much ground. 
Though he had been concerned for some time 
about the morale of the Portuguese Corps, south¬ 
east at Neuve-Chapelle, he lacked the troops to 
relieve them. On 5 April, the Portuguese 1st 
Division was withdrawn to the rear, but no new 
unit was sent in replacement, forcing the 
Portuguese 2nd Division to extend its lines north¬ 
ward. The commander of the 2nd was informed his 
unit would be withdrawn in four days time, but 
Georgette intervened. 

The new attack opened on the morning of 9 
April, after another deadly hurricane bombard¬ 
ment directed by Bruchmuller, who had been sent 
north with his heavy artillery. Under cover of a 
dense morning mist, nine divisions of 6th Army 
struck the four remaining brigades of the 
Portuguese Corps. That entire force fled to the rear, 
with some of the Portuguese even wrestling the 
bicycles from a reinforcing British cyclist battalion 
and then pedaling their way out of the war. 

By the end of the day the Germans had 
advanced five miles along a six mile front, to the 
banks of the Lys. On 10 April, their 4th Army 
widened its assault, striking the right flank of 
British 2nd Army north of Armentieres. Plumer's 
men gave ground there, but only grudgingly, and 
after exacting a fearful toll on their attackers. 
Nevertheless, by nightfall, Armentieres was in 
German hands, and the British were running out of 
room to retreat. 


On the lltft’, Messines Ridge fell to the 
Germans. On the 12th, having exhausted his 
reserves, Haig issued an Order of the Day: "There 
is no other course open to us but to fight it out. 
Every position must be held to the last man. There 
must be no retirement. With our backs to the wall 
and believing in the justice of our cause each one 
must fight to the end." 

Haig might have felt more confident if he had 
been able to look into his opponent's mind, for 
Ludendorff was entirely dissatisfied with the 
progress of Georgette. Morale among the attackers 
was noticeably lower than at the start of Michael, 
and discipline was becoming a problem. Time and 
again, advances were held up while hungry sol¬ 
diers stopped to loot captured British stores. The 
6th Army, despite its good fortune on 9 April, was 
making little further headway toward Hazebrouck. 

With the defenses in front of that town harden¬ 
ing, Ludendorff cast his restless eye farther north, 
where the low hills of Mont Kemmel dominated 
the otherwise flat countryside. But attempts by 4th 
Army to storm Kemmel met with little success, so 
when his staff argued for enlarging the offensive to 
include a direct assault against the British salient 
around Ypres, Ludendorff readily agreed. 

Shortly before this new attack, Plumer (who 
had been given command over the left wing of 1st 
Army) shortened his lines by withdrawing from the 
area around Passchendaele. Whatever the psycho¬ 
logical cost of giving up ground so dearly won, the 
move saved Plumer's forces. While the British still 
held Ypres, the vulnerable salient had suddenly 
been erased, and all of German 4th Army's careful 
offensive preparations wasted. To reach the new 
British position, the Germans now had to cross two 
miles of barren and muddy ground. Thus checked, 
4th Army extended its attack north against the 
Belgians, only to be bloodily repulsed there, too. 

While the battle raged in Flanders, a different 
struggle was occurring between Haig and Foch. 
Georgette was slowly but inexorably grinding the 
BEF into pulp. Haig, who had earlier placed his 
armies under Foch's command to guard against 
just such an eventuality, was now unhappy to dis¬ 
cover this new Allied commander was as unwill¬ 
ing as Petain to part with large numbers of French 
troops to backstop the British. Petain and Foch did 
agree to retain a large reserve behind the French 
front, but it was for different reasons. True to their 
natures, Petain feared a German attack, while Foch 
was already trying to husband forces for an even¬ 
tual Allied counteroffensive. 

In the end, Foch sent five divisions north to 
reinforce Plumer. Two of those were holding Mont 
Kemmel when the Germans renewed their attacks 
there on 25 April. To the Tommies' dismay, French 
morale proved fragile, and the hill was overrun in 
just three hours. A four-mile hole was opened in 
the Allied line, and nothing stood in the way of a 
German breakthrough to the coast. But Luden- 
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Over There: 

The AEF in France 



By the time of the armistice, the United States had 
sent 2,057,675 soldiers to Europe, and 29 U.S. divisions 
had seen combat in France as part of the American 
Expeditionary Force. 

While European divisions were organized into 
three regiments or brigades of three battalions each, a 
U.S. division consisted of two brigades, each of two reg¬ 
iments, each of three battalions. With the addition of a 
separate machinegun battalion, an American division 
was more than twice the size of its European counter¬ 
parts, averaging 25,000 men. 

The AEF contained three classes of divisions: 
Regular Army, National Guard, and National Army. 
Regular Army units were made up of professional sol¬ 
diers or volunteers. (Within that group, a brigade of 
Marines was attached to the 2nd Division.) National 
Guard divisions were formed from state militias, and 
National Army divisions were formed with conscripts. 

What follows are capsule histories of the more 
notable American divisions. 

Regular Army Divisions 

1st Division 

"The Big Red One." This was the first U.S. division to 
arrive in France, and it took part in the first American 
attack of the war on 27 May 1918, when its 28th 
Regiment captured the village of Cantigny. After partici¬ 
pating in the successful French counterattack near 
Soissons on 18 July, the 1st was assigned to the U.S. VI 
Corps for the St. Mihiel offensive. The unit spent 28 days 
in battle, took 6,500 prisoners, and lost 5,000 men killed 
in action. 


2nd Division 

The 2nd suffered the highest number of casualties of 
any U.S. division — over 23,000, including 5,155 KIA. 
Famous for the Marine brigade's spirited action at 
Belleau Wood, the 2nd spent 33 days in battle, and took 
12,000 prisoners. 

3rd Division 

The "Marne Division." Its men understandably upset 
when its victory at Chateau-Thierry was mistakenly 
attributed in the press to the Marines, the 3rd later took 
part at St. Mihiel. In battle for 50 days, the 3rd lost 3,400 
men KIA. 

National Guard Divisions 

26th Division 

The "Yankee Division." Made up of New England 
guard units, the 26th fought the first significant U.S. 
defensive action of the war on 20 April 1918, at Seiche- 
prey, near St. Mihiel. Driven out of that village initially 
by a carefully-prepared German raiding operation, the 
division counterattacked and recaptured the place the 
same day. The 26th spent 45 days in battle, and took 
13,500 casualties. 

33rd Division 

The "Prairie Division." On 4 July, four companies of the 
33rd fought alongside two Australian brigades at Le 
Hamel, as small-scale dress rehearsal for the later 
Amiens offensive. The unit spent 38 days in battle, lost 
993 men KIA, and took 4,000 prisoners. 

42nd Division 

The "Rainbow Division." Made up of units from across 
the United States, the 42nd helped repulse the German 
attack east of Reims during the last German offensive. 
The division's Chief of Staff was Douglas MacArthur. 
In battle 44 days, the 42nd suffered over 14,000 casual¬ 
ties (2,800 KIA). 

National Army Divisions 

77th Division 

The "Metropolitan Division." Made up mostly of 
draftees from New York City, the 77th fought under the 
French 6th Army until 8 September 1918, when it was 
transferred to the U.S. 1st Army for the Argonne offen¬ 
sive. In battle 44 days, it took the highest losses of any 
National Army division (over 10,000, including 2,100 
KIA). 

92nd Division 

The "Buffalo Division." Over 400,000 Black soldiers 
served in the U.S. military during the war. The 92nd 
was the AEF's sole "Negro Division" (officered almost 
entirely by whites). In combat for a mere 17 days, it 
took 2,400 prisoners, at a cost of 2,600 casualties. Its fine 
combat record did nothing to lessen the racism then 
operative in the armed forces. 
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The Sharp End: European Infantry Divisions in 1918 

by Thomas Kane (with research assisstance from Andrew Preziosi) 


The 1918 Tables of Organization and Equipment 
(T.O.&E.) for European infantry divisions illustrated 
the attritional effects of World War I combat on their 
armies. Note the slashing of brigade and regimental 
level combat organizations in the divisions. 



In all armies, the growing prevalence of mortar and 
machinegun units indicated the new appreciation of 
firepower. Those weapons not only became more com¬ 
mon, but were also made available to ever-smaller 
units of maneuver as the war progressed. 
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dorff, as ever determined to maintain tight control 
over this offensive, had issued strict orders limiting 
the advance to the occupation of Kemmel. As a 
result, no attempts were made to exploit the gap, 
which was soon closed. A final German effort on 
the 29th was easily defeated, and that marked the 
end of Georgette. 

For Haig, it had been a narrow escape; the BEF 
had been bled white. Ten divisions had to be tem¬ 


porarily disbanded due to the lack of manpower. 
But the worst was over — 544,000 replacements, 
from England, Italy, and the Middle East, were 
being rushed to France, and the Germans had been 
held. 

Bliicher 

Ludendorff had by this point mismanaged two 
offensives against the British. His next blow fell on 
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the French, along the heights of the Chemin des 
Dames, west of Reims. The attack, codenamed 
"Blucher," was intended only as a diversion, to 
draw French reserves away from the British front. 
It was to be followed by a final and decisive push 
in Flanders. As a diversion, Blucher achieved 
unusual distinction in that it was the attackers who 
became diverted by their own initial success. 

Blucher took four weeks to prepare. The 7th 
Army (30 assault divisions) attacked the French 6th 
Army (6 French divisions and 5 borrowed British 
divisions, refitting after Michael) on the morning of 
27 May. Once more the same ingredients combined 
to aid the Germans: another pulverizing bombard¬ 
ment directed by Bruchmiiller; a heavy fog shield¬ 
ing the attack, and a poorly organized Allied 
defense. 

Gen. Duchene, French 6th Army's commander, 
had ignored Petain's instructions for a defense-in- 
depth, and instead massed his soldiers in the front 
line. The result was a predictable disaster. The 
Stosstruppen, attacking before dawn, swept aside 
the defenders who survived Bruchmuller's guns. 
Within hours they cleared the Chemin des Dames 
and arrived at the River Aisne. 

According to Ludendorff s plan, that was as far 
as 7th Army was to advance. But, perhaps mindful 
what his rigid orders had cost during the attack on 
Mont Kemmel, he this time gave the Stosstruppen 
no instructions on where to halt. Nor did they stop. 
By night fall they were not only across the Aisne, 
but the Vesle as well, and on their way to the 
Marne. 7th Army had advanced 10 miles, and 
Ludendorff's feint was turning into a major offen¬ 
sive. 

Amid all the evidence that a great victory was 
at hand, however, there were also some clear warn¬ 
ing signs. The advance had been deep, but not 
broad, and the shoulders of the bulge driven into 
the Allied lines were holding firm. If their momen¬ 
tum waned, the Germans would be left with just 
one more vulnerable salient. 

If Ludendorff was aware of that danger, he 
ignored it. Instead, he fed more of his dwindling 
reserves into the attack. By the 29th, Soissons had 
been captured and the depth of the bulge increased 
to 20 miles. The next day, 7th Army advanced 
another 12 miles to the banks of the Marne. Paris 
was only 56 miles away; the war suddenly seemed 
as good as won. 

The illusion of looming German victory was 
not confined to them. The morale of the French 
army was dangerously low. Petain believed the 
Allies were defeated, and even the normally opti¬ 
mistic Foch became alarmed. On the evening of 30 
May he turned to the Americans for help. 

The AEF now had 650,000 men in France, but 
their commander, Gen. John J. "Blackjack" 
Pershing, had been reluctant to release his over¬ 
sized divisions (each equal to two European divi¬ 
sions) to fight under French or British command. It 


was his firm intention the AEF would fight as an 
independent American Army, and throughout the 
spring he steadfastly resisted all calls for the piece¬ 
meal commitment of his men. Now, in the face of 
the debacle in Champagne, he relented, agreeing to 
the immediate release of five divisions to support 
the French along the Marne. 

On 1 June, advance elements of the German 7th 
Army attempted to cross the Marne at Chateau- 
Thierry, and were repulsed by a machinegun bat¬ 
talion of the U.S. 3rd Division. The battle was unim¬ 
portant in itself, the German attack merely a probe, 
but it provided a needed boost to French morale. 

To the west, 7th Army captured the town of 
Vaux, on the road to Paris, before running into the 
U.S. 2nd Division at Belleau Wood. By now the 
Germans were suffering the inevitable strains of so 
rapid an advance, and on 3 June a halt was ordered 
for resupply and regrouping. On the 6th, the 2nd 
Division (which included a brigade of Marines) 
launched a counterattack to clear Belleau Wood 
and retake Vaux. In savage fighting, which lasted 
until 1 July, the 2nd gained both objectives. Ger¬ 
many's race to win the war before the Americans 
could intervene had been lost. 

Last Throw 

Ludendorff had two more cards still to play. 
On 9 June, Hutier's 18th Army began a new offen¬ 
sive on the 7th Army's right, in the direction of 
Compiegne. Petain had anticipated the attack, and 
though the Germans advanced nearly 7 miles on 
the first day, on the second they ran into the 
French reserves (which had this time wisely been 
kept back out of range of the opening bombard¬ 
ments). Thereafter the attackers made no further 
headway, and by the 11th the battle was over. 

Ludendorff, realizing any chance to take Paris 
had passed, now wanted to revert to his original 
plan of defeating the BEF in Handers. But first he 
had to launch yet another diversionary attack in 
Champagne; this time a pincer movement to cap¬ 
ture Reims. On 15 July the Germans attacked 
again, and for the last time. 

East of Reims, Petain's orders for a defense-in- 
depth were carried out, and the left arm of the 
German pincer was broken immediately. West of 
the city, the defenders were not as well deployed, 
and the Germans thereby succeeded in crossing the 
Marne and establishing a bridgehead four miles 
deep. 

Foch was unperturbed. His instincts told him 
the Germans were st-raining the limits of their 
offensive strength. Whatever force they expended 
fruitlessly now would only serve to weaken their 
defense later. His own counterattack was already 
prepared. 

Meanwhile, on 18 July, a still seemingly confi¬ 
dent Ludendorff gathered his army commanders 
together to outline his plan for the coming offen¬ 
sive in Flanders. Midway through the meeting. 
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news arrived the French 10th Army was attacking 
south of Soissons. The German defenders there 
had been taken completely by surprise. The 
French, advancing behind a screen of light tanks, 
had penetrated four miles into the right flank of 
the German salient south of the Aisne. On hearing 
that, Ludendorff's facade of confidence vanished. 
The attack in Flanders was once more postponed 
— this time forever. 

Under the pressure of Foch's counteroffensive, 
the Germans soon retreated back across the Marne. 
By 27 July, Ludendorff had withdrawn the 7th 
Army north of the Ourcq River, halfway between 
the Marne and the Vesle, shortening his line to free 
reserves. Further attacks by the French 10th Army 
(including four U.S. divisions) forced the Germans 
back behind the Vesle by 2 August. 

For the next week, Ludendorff preserved some 
hope he could regain the initiative. But then, on 8 
August, the Allies attacked near Amiens. 
Supported by 420 tanks, the British 4th Army (actu¬ 
ally a redesignated 5 th Army, now under the able 
Gen. Sir Henry Rawlinson) struck just south of the 


Somme, against the western face of the great 
salient that had been formed by Michael. Panicked 
by the mass of enemy armor, 6 German divisions 
collapsed. Led by the Canadian Corps, 4th Army 
pushed 7 miles on the first day. Progress the sec¬ 
ond day was slower, averaging only 3 miles, large¬ 
ly due to the loss of over 300 tanks (most from 
mechanical breakdown) on the 8th. On the 10th, 
resistance stiffened, and the advance ground to a 
stop. By then, however, Ludendorff had suffered a 
breakdown of his own. 

After the war, Ludendorff would write: 
"August 8 was the Black Day of the German 
Army." Unquestionably the German army sus¬ 
tained a serious loss that day, but it was one from 
which it would largely recover. Ludendorff did 
not. Adversity brought out the worst in his charac¬ 
ter. His former strategic incoherence was replaced 
by a hysterical paralysis. Unable to conceive of par¬ 
tial victory, he could think of nothing to ameliorate 
partial defeat. For the rest of the war, the German 
army, lacking real direction, could only react to 
events. 
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Everyone into the Battle 

Haig shut down the Amiens offensive on 11 
August, much to the displeasure of Foch, whose 
motto was: "Tout le monde a la bataille!" 
("Everyone into the battle!") After a heated argu¬ 
ment, Foch was persuaded to accept Haig's plan to 
renew the offensive north of the Somme, in the 
vicinity of Arras. At the same time, the French 
would launch a converging drive between Soissons 
and Compiegne. The French 10th and 3rd Armies 
attacked on the 18th, the British 3rd on the 21st. By 
26 August, Rawlinson's 4th and Horne's 1st Armies 
had joined the new assault, and the Germans were 
retreating back to the Hindenburg Line. 

Meanwhile, on 10 August, Gen. Pershing had 
activated the U.S. 1st Army, and was eager to use it 
in an American-run offensive. He submitted to 
Foch a plan to reduce the St. Mihiel salient, south 
of Verdun. This would be followed by another 
drive to capture the fortress city of Metz, which 
Pershing believed would unhinge the entire 
German line. 

Foch, always willing to support offensive 
action, was initially enthusiastic, but Haig was not. 
His armies would soon be faced with the task of 
breaching the strongest enemy fortifications in 
France. To support them, he wanted Pershing to 
attack north of Verdun in the direction of Sedan. 
The Americans would thus become the right arm 
of a gigantic pincers, the British the left, while the 
French linked the two in the center. Haig's plan, 
grand as it seemed, was flawed in that the two 


arms of his pincer were separated by too many 
miles to be able to provide each other mutual sup¬ 
port. But Foch, whose own concept of strategy 
amounted to little more than attacking everywhere 
at once, accepted the British commander's idea. 
After St. Mihiel, the AEF would redeploy to the 
Argonne. 

The Americans attacked the St. Mihiel salient 
on 12 September. The Germans in that vulnerable 
position were already in the process of pulling out 
when the offensive opened, and the assault soon 
became a pursuit. It was all over in four days. The 
Americans lost 7,000 men, took 16,500 prisoners, 
and felt very pleased with themselves. But, minus 
the drive on Metz, the battle was without strategic 
significance. 

The Allies' "Grand Assault" opened on 26 
September, with the U.S. 1st Army (supported on 
its left by the French 4th Army) plunging forward 
into the tangled hills of the Argonne Forest. 
Unhappily, the experience of St. Mihiel was not 
repeated. The Germans fought with grim determi¬ 
nation, bitterly contesting every yard of ground. 
The 1st Army, relying on sheer weight of numbers, 
bloodily worked its way forward. But the cost was 
high (over 26,000 American dead), and the 
Argonne was not cleared of the enemy until 15 
October. 

On the British front, the Allied offensive began 
on September 27, as three armies (British 1st, 3rd 
and 4th) battered their way through the defenses of 
the Hindenburg line. In Flanders, three more 
Allied armies (Plumer's 2nd, the French 6th, and 
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the Belgians) attacked the next day toward 
Passchendaele, slowly pushing the Germans away 
from the Belgian coast. "Tout le monde a la 
bataille!" indeed. 

Collapse 

Germany was undoubtedly beaten, but some¬ 
thing might still have been salvaged from the 
wreckage. Everywhere the German army was 
being rolled back, but nowhere were its lines deci¬ 
sively broken, except in the mind of its comman¬ 
der. On 28 September, at a routine situation confer¬ 
ence, Ludendorff went to pieces, literally collaps¬ 
ing in a convulsive rage in front of his staff. The 
next day he informed the Kaiser the war was lost 
(true) because the army could no longer be relied 
on to fight (false). The Kaiser agreed there was no 
choice except to seek an armistice. 

Though Ludendorff soon changed his mind 
about the condition of the army, he no longer had 
the power to influence the course of events. After a 
last attempt to sabotage the peace negotiations, he 
was forced to resign his post on 26 October. 
Wearing a false beard and dark glasses, the former 
First Quartermaster-General ignobly fled to 
Sweden. 

The war continued with two more weeks of 
useless slaughter. Befitting an authoritarian soci¬ 
ety, German morale continued its collapse from the 
top down, as the loss of nerve of the nation's mili¬ 
tary leadership communicated itself first to the 
politicians, and then to the people. The German 
High Seas Fleet mutinied on 3 November. Red 
flags of revolution appeared in Berlin, and anti¬ 
war riots swept across the starving nation. The 
bonds of discipline that had forged the world's 
greatest war machine had finally broken apart. 

On 9 November the Kaiser was informed the 
army "no longer stands behind your majesty." The 
next day, Wilhelm took refuge in Holland. At 11:00 
a.m., on 11 November 1918, the armistice officially 
went into effect; though some American artillery 
units, each intent on firing the last shot of the war, 
continued to bombard the Germans until ordered 
to stop. 

The end of the war did not bring peace to 
Europe, only an increasingly uneasy truce. Luden- 
dorff's legacy outlived him. He had gambled 
Germany's future on total victory — and lost. But 
many Germans were unwilling to accept that 
result, and soon they would place the fate of their 
nation in the hands of an even greater gambler. Q 
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Close Air Support in World War I 

The Western Front 

by Arnold Blumberg 


I n its broadest sense, the term "close air sup¬ 
port" takes in all air attacks coordinated with 
friendly ground forces. This includes high-alti- 
tude bombing of enemy positions by heavy 
bombers, medium bombers conducting strikes in 
advance of friendly forces, and gunships deliver¬ 
ing direct fire support to their compatriots on the 
ground. Hand-in-hand with such offensive mis¬ 
sions is the important passive side of close air sup¬ 
port operations: reconnaissance for the ground 
forces and protecting one's own ground forces 
from enemy reconnaissance. The theory and prac¬ 
tice of close air support, so crucial in waging war 
today, sprang from attempts during World War I 
to deliver firepower from the air. 

Along with the general development of avia¬ 
tion during the first decade of this century came 
the search for specific ways to harness the new 
technology to the purposes of warfare. This 
became a possibility once aircraft were capable of 
sustained flight and were able to carry heavy loads 
in addition to the pilot. 

The first and most obvious role for airplanes at 
war in the early 1900s was cooperation with the 
activities of armies and navies. This meant, in 
essence, fledgling air forces were used primarily as 
new reconnaissance arms of the already estab¬ 
lished services. The dawn of the 20th century saw 
the beginning of the replacement, if somewhat 
grudgingly, of the scout on horseback by the avia¬ 
tor in his cockpit. The military minds of the time 
planned to restrict the airplane to a permanent 
supporting role as an early warning device. 

But as the century progressed into its second 
decade, another role for the military use of aircraft 
emerged — "armed reconnaissance." From 1911 
onward, this radical new principle for the applica¬ 
tion of airpower slowly encroached on the original 
mission. Airplanes equipped with small and primi¬ 
tive explosives were not only to locate enemy 
forces, but also attack them in order to aid friendly 
ground units in assault and defense. Once this 
concept was established, specialized aircraft were 
produced to provide armies with air support in the 
form of strafing and bombing runs over the battle¬ 
field. 

Early Development Application 

In 1910 the French began purchasing airplanes 
and training pilots, and a year later created an 
"Inspectorate of Aeronautical Services." The 
Germans soon followed with their own "Inspector 


of Aviation Troops." But both nations were still 
thinking of their growing fleets of flying machines 
as mere scouting forces, not as airborne weapons. 
Meanwhile, in 1912, the British army also worked 
up its first specifications for a military airplane. 
They included a requirement such an aircraft be 
able to carry a 350 lb. payload. 

Impetus for the use of the airplane as a deliv¬ 
ery system for high explosives came shortly before 
the outbreak of the First World War, as a result of 
experimentation in Mexico and Libya. 

During the revolutionary wars that extended 
into 1913 in Mexico, an American, Lenard W. 
Bonney, flying scout missions in a Moisant air¬ 
plane, dropped "explosive devices" on rebel forces. 
These were "spherical dynamite bombs," exploded 
by means of an internally mounted rifle cartridge. 
Bonney would release the bombs over enemy posi¬ 
tions at the end of a dive, and he soon acquired 
reasonably good accuracy. 

Italy invaded Libya in 1911, in a move to take 
that part of North Africa from the terminally 
declining Turkish Empire. In doing so, they pro¬ 
vided the example of the first relatively large scale 
use of airpower in ground support missions. 
Flying in twos and threes from their coastal 
enclaves, Italian scout planes supplemented their 
reconnaissance missions into the interior with 
bombing runs against targets of opportunity. 
These forays were rarely graced with impressive 
results. 

Five years later, and 10,000 miles to the west, 
the US Army's use of its air assets proved even 
more worthless. Responding to the March 1916 
raid by the Mexican nationalist Francisco 
"Pancho" Villa on the New Mexico town of 
Columbus, President Wilson ordered Brig. Gen. 
John J. Pershing into northern Mexico with 10,000 
cavalry, to pursue and capture the bandit-revolu¬ 
tionary. 

Soon the Mexican central government's reluc¬ 
tant consent to the operation turned to open antag¬ 
onism. In addition to several skirmishes with the 
Villistas, the Americans also engaged regular 
Mexican troops on a few occasions. 

During the entire campaign by the US puni¬ 
tive expedition, ten DeHavilland DH2 aircraft 
were employed for scouting, communications, 
strafing, and bombardment missions. The air com¬ 
ponent, however, proved singularly ineffective in 
all those endeavors. When the Americans pulled 
out of Mexico in February 1917, every plane had 
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ALBATROS D Va 
German Fighter-1917 

Engine: Mercedes D Ilia 6-cylinder liquid-cooled 
inline, 180 hp 

Wingspan: 29 ft 8 in (9.05 m) 

Length: 24 ft (7.33 m) 

Maximum Speed: 116 mph (187 km/h) at sea level 
Ceiling: 18,700 ft (5,700 m) 

Endurance: 2 hrs 
Armament: 2 machine guns 
Crew: 1 


already been lost due to poor maintenance and 
accidents. 

1914 

In August 1914, the full range of uses of the air¬ 
plane in war were still only partially discernible to 
the eyes of the world's military leaders. The air¬ 
plane was primarily regarded as an adjunct to the 
cavalry, as an aid to that arm's role as the "eyes 
and ears" of the army. Even then, because of struc¬ 
tural and mechanical weaknesses in early aircraft 
designs, it did not appear horsemen would be 
replaced by machines. In that year the major com¬ 
batants were equipped with planes rarely capable 
of doing more than 80-90 miles per hour, with an 
endurance of no more than one or two hours, and 
prone to breakdown on even routine flights. 

In the first month of the Great War, it was not 
expected or contemplated the airplane would be 
useful in combat roles. In fact, its reason for being 
in military service (reconnaissance) was even called 
into question by the Germans, when their scout 
planes, flying unmolested over enemy territory, 
failed to spot the British Expeditionary Force (BEF 
— seven divisions plus motor transport) until two 
weeks after its arrival on the continent. 

Still, in early October 1914, the use of scouting 
planes over the battlefield was finally given official 
status in standing orders by that same hard-to-find 
British army. The British soon added a close air 
support requirement to all scouting missions. The 
Royal Flying Corps (RFC) headquarters instructed 
Maj. Maurice Musgrave, the officer in charge of all 
British planes in France, that "all aeroplanes carry¬ 
ing out reconnaissance will carry bombs and when¬ 
ever suitable targets present themselves they 
should be attacked by dropping bombs." 

The need for precision was stressed in other 
orders issued soon thereafter, which in turn led to 
calls for ground attacks to be pressed home despite 
the hazards of return fire from the targets. In 
February 1915, yet another directive to RFC pilots 
demanded accuracy within 50 yards of the intend¬ 
ed target be obtained in all ground attacks. The 
same order went on to state that if such precision 
could not be managed from heights of 5,000-6,000 
feet, then the targets were to be engaged from lev¬ 
els as low as 500 feet. 

Artillery and Airpower 

Only a few British aircraft were equipped with 
radios in late 1914, but their Morse code reports on 
the accuracy of the BEF's artillery fire — transmit¬ 
ted within seconds after the first shells burst — 
proved valuable. 

Lieutenants D.S. Lewis and B.T. James, of No. 4 
Squadron (both men were subsequently killed) 
were the pioneers in wireless reporting. One after¬ 
noon in late September 1914, three concealed 
German artillery batteries were causing tremen¬ 
dous casualties in the British positions along the 


Aisne River. Lewis and James, flying at almost 
treetop level, finally located the hidden guns. They 
wirelessed back their find and waited for British 
artillery to return fire. For 40 minutes after that 
counter-battery fire began, the two transmitted 
range and accuracy reports to their army's 
artillerists. This marked the first successful air- 
directed artillery fire in the annals of warfare. 

Bombing 

At first most of the bombs carried aloft were 8- 
10-lb. affairs attached to the pilot's belt. On 1 
September an unnamed RFC flier dropped two 
such devices on a column of German cavalry close 
to the frontline. The effects were predictable — the 
horses stampeded, but no other losses were report¬ 
ed. 

Pilots also toted hand grenades in their pock¬ 
ets. Once the safety pin had been pulled, they had 
up to eight seconds to deliver the explosives before 
they went off. 

1915 

During 1915 the lessons of the previous year, 
and what they meant for the future use of airpow¬ 
er, were largely assimilated by the warring nations. 
Most of the year was spent organizing the air 
forces. 

At first, though, the original and still primary 
purpose of military aircraft remained providing 
information to their ground commands. Toward 
that end, aircraft were organized into small units of 
6-12 machines, which were attached to corps and 
army headquarters. This dispersal of force prevent¬ 
ed even the possibility of grouping large numbers 
of planes at any one time and place — the prereq¬ 
uisite for their effective use in ground support. 
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But when that same year also saw the advent 
of machinegun-armed fighter planes, all air 
resources were quickly redirected toward the cre¬ 
ation of fighters, to protect friendly scout planes 
and attack enemy scouts. This rapid reorientation 
meant any opportunity to develop close air sup¬ 
port practices had to be deferred until later in the 
war. 

Most of the histories of the air war treat 1915 as 
merely an interval of flying with crude equipment, 
climaxed by the advent of the deadlier era of 
Fokker dominance in its late months. In reality, 
though, the combatants were learning some 
lessons that would eventually help their ground 
forces. For example, one of the greatest contribu¬ 
tions the air forces presented the Allied side in 1915 
was their improved ability to photograph in detail 
the German trench system. That, along with the 
standardization of artillery and air cooperation, 
aided the Entente armies in every offensive they 
made during the rest of the war. 

Enter the Flying Circus 

During the early part of 1916, the Germans 
realized the only effective way to use their air 
assets was to concentrate them into large enough 
formations to: 1) gain the fighter superiority need¬ 
ed to allow their scout planes over enemy lines; 2) 
defeat the opposing air forces attempting to pene¬ 
trate German lines; and 3) place enough aircraft 
over enemy positions so any ground support oper¬ 
ations would have the numbers needed to succeed. 

The answer the Germans came up with to 
reach those objectives represented the first major 
air innovation of the war. They created new 
massed formations and termed them "Flying 



SOPWITH F.l CAMEL 
British Fighter-1917 

Engine: Clerget 9B 9-cylinder air-cooled rotary, 130 
hp 

Wingspan: 28 ft (8.53 m) 

Length: 18 ft 9 in (5.72 m) 

Maximum Speed: 115 mph (185 km/h) at 6,500 ft 
(1,981 m) 

Ceiling: 19,000 ft (5,774 m) 

Endurance: 2 hrs 
Armament: 2-3 machine guns 
Crew: 1 


Circuses," combined scout/attack units. The units 
were equipped and organized for transport from 
sector to sector by rail. All the unit had to do was 
find an open field from which takeoffs and land¬ 
ings were possible, and they were ready for opera¬ 
tions. Using the well developed rail nets of France 
and Belgium to move their circuses hundreds of 
miles in a single day gave the German air force a 
strategic flexibility the Allies failed to match. 

The Germans extended that flexibility to the 
tactical level by using aircraft types that were 
adaptable for front line bombing missions as well 
as scouting. Accordingly, 1916 saw a dramatic 
increase in German ground support activity, with 
anywhere from 10-30 planes (the entire comple¬ 
ment of a Flying Circus) participating in attacks on 
single targets. 

Of course, it didn't take the Allies too long to 
pick up on the essentials of the new German con¬ 
cept of concentration of force in the air. During the 
Battle of the Somme (1 Jul.-13 Nov. 1916), they 
brought together most of their front line aircraft in 
support of that ill-fated drive. By September, the 
Allies had over 760 planes facing about 885 
German machines over the Somme battlefield. 

Throughout the slaughter on the Somme, 
British air policy was to put up continuous patrols 
whose mission was to attack enemy ground posi¬ 
tions and troops. The result was the RFC lost over 
500 airmen during the battle (more than 100 per¬ 
cent of the original number starting the fight). 

Those losses, suffered in air-to-air combat as 
well as close support bombing and strafing mis¬ 
sions, were caused largely because the English com¬ 
mand, even at this late stage of the war, refused to 
believe close air support and bombing required spe¬ 
cialized aircraft and techniques. They insisted time 
and again on committing all their available fighter 
and bomber types to close support operations, 
regardless of the circumstances, and in disregard of 
the fatigue exhibited by the flying crews. Men were 
ordered to fly several low-altitude missions each 
day, until they were eventually shot down, killed, 
or wounded. This constant and unrelenting use of 
the aircraft also prevented proper maintenance and 
contributed to mechanical failures. 

The French realized the need for properly con¬ 
ducted ground support more so than their British 
allies. Their answer was the formation of a 
Division Aerienne, to be used strictly for ground 
support missions. Instead of committing the near¬ 
est fighters for ground support jobs as the British 
were doing, the French moved this large group of 
planes to the sectors where it was needed. 

The Germans, meanwhile, countered British 
numbers and French innovation by further refining 
their Flying Circus concept. The first such refine¬ 
ment was the creation of formations specially 
trained in strafing — the Germans had been the 
first to engage in large-scale strafing operations 
during their offensive at Verdun. These Schlacht- 
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staffeln (or "Battle Squadrons") were eventually 
made up of six Halberstadt or Hannoverana air¬ 
craft whose pilots were trained to attack targets 
from altitudes of no more than 200 feet. 

The second significant German innovation was 
their construction of aircraft fitted with armor pro¬ 
tection for the pilot and the vulnerable parts of the 
engine. This greatly facilitated the survival of the 
pilots and planes now regularly being sent on mis¬ 
sions that carried them into ever-thicker anti-air¬ 
craft fire (see sidebar). 

1917 

In April 1917, as a preliminary to the Nivelle 
Offensive, the British initiated the Battle of Arras. 
There the work of the RFC consisted of constant air 
patrolling in aid of scout aircraft, spotting for the 
artillery, and bombing both forward and rear areas 
of the German lines. The results, however, were 
disappointing. The Germans fought back and gave 
the English a bloody nose for their efforts. 

Then, in June, the RFC exacted a measure of 
revenge on the German Flying Service during the 
Battle of Messines. Over 300 British planes were 
massed to gain air superiority. Facing only about 
50 enemy machines, that goal was accomplished 
quickly. Even the intervention of Richtofen's 
Flying Circus did little to hinder British control 
over that battlefield. Their airmen then began to 
bomb and strafe the German front lines with 
impunity, followed by excellent artillery spotting 
that soon reduced the German defenses to rubble. 

The next chance for close air support opera¬ 
tions occurred during the Battle of Cambrai (20 
Nov.-3 Dec.). As usual, the British threw in every 
type of plane that could fly: about 275 Sopwith 
Camels, Bristol F-2s, and DeHavilland DH-2s and - 
4s, divided into 14 squadrons under the control of 
the 3rd Brigade of the RFC. A large proportion of 
those airplanes were given the task of attacking 
enemy trenches with machinegun fire. 

The strafing was carried out at near-ground 
level, with Vickers and Lewis machineguns. The 
British fighters also carried up to six 20 lb. bombs 
under their wings, to be dropped on targets of 
opportunity. The results of these ground support 
efforts were good, but the cost in machines and 
pilots was considerable. Ground attack squadrons 
took up to 30 percent casualties during the battle, a 
loss figure that did much to turn the future Royal 
Air Force against the practice of close support in 
the early part of World War II. 

If the Battle of Cambrai introduced the concept 
of massed tank attack to the art of war, it also pro¬ 
vided the first example of the use of massed air- 
power to directly accelerate or stall ground 
assaults. Working in conjunction with their tanks, 
low-flying British planes opened gaps in enemy 
lines and created possibilities for exploitation. 

But the Germans again countered by using 
their airpower to close the gaps in their lines with 


"Archie" 

World War I Anti-Aircraft Artillery 

The growth of airpower during the Great War was 
matched by the parallel development of guns capable of 
shooting down airplanes. This development progressed 
from improvised artillery and machinegun mounts in 1914, 
to the precursor of the Second World War's legendary and 
deadly "88" in 1918. 

At the start of the war, all the belligerents were deficient 
in weapons that could bring down aircraft, even low-flying 
ones. So 1914 saw the use of whatever weaponry was at 
hand as anti-aircraft systems. This usually meant rifle fire 
from the ground troops beneath intruding enemy planes. 
Soon, though, infantry machineguns were also being elevat¬ 
ed as much as possible and fired into the air. Another prob¬ 
lem quickly arose in that in 1914 the soldiers of all armies 
were so unused to seeing any airplanes, and thus not able to 
distinguish friend from foe, they automatically fired at any¬ 
thing flying over them. 

Aside from the rifle and machinegun fire of front line 
troops, things got worse for the flyers when headquarters 
and airfield installations began to defend themselves with 
20mm and 40mm "pom-pom" guns, search lights, and bar¬ 
rage balloons. 

Despite the meagre beginnings, by December 1914, the 
Germans had lost 100 planes (including 52 pilots killed) to 
Allied anti-aircraft fire. 

On the other side, initial German anti-aircraft methods 
began with the same sporadic efforts, but by early 1915 had 
already progressed to the point of their fielding truckborne, 
elevated, 3-inch guns. By the next year, they were employing 
an excellent and deadly 37mm rapid-fire gun specifically 
designed for anti-aircraft use. 

Shortly thereafter, the slang term "Archie" came into 
broad use among Allied pilots to describe all anti-aircraft 
fire. It seems a British pilot in the RFC's No. 4 Squadron, 
perhaps to bolster his own courage or take his mind off a sit¬ 
uation he could do nothing about, would belt out a popular 
song entitled "Archibald, Certainly Not!" everytime he 
encountered ground fire. As his mates picked up on the 
practice, they began asking each other upon return to base, 
"Did Archibald give you any trouble today?" Soon the long 
name was shortened to "Archie," and the nickname 
remained in use throughout the war. 

"Archie" in World War I 


Gun 
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Type 

British 

Shell 

(lbs) 

Eleva. 
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(ft/sec) (rd/min) 
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(ft.) 
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(yards) 

13 pdr. 
British 

13 

80° 

1,700 

10 

13,000 

8,200 

3 inch 
French 

12.5 

90° 

2,500 

15 

18,000 

10,450 

75mm 

German 

15.8 

70° 

1,735 

15 

16,400 

9,850 

77mm 

German 

15 

70° 

1,520 

10 

14,000 

8,650 

88mm 

21 

70° 

2,575 

10 

12,600 

11,800 
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low-level strafing and bombing runs against the 
advancing tanks. It was by that method they were 
first able to stop the British tanks' advance at 
Cambrai. Masses of German aircraft were active 
low over the battlefield, firing on the British with 
machineguns and hitting the slow moving tanks 
with bombs. 

The greatest result of this German air activity 
was the demoralizing effect it had on the British 
infantry. On the first day of the German counterat¬ 
tack, the British 35th Brigade headquarters was cut 
off. A breakout attempt was made by the unit, but 
it was broken up with heavy losses from the fire of 
low-flying groups of German planes. Later in the 
battle, German aircraft also cooperated with their 
ground forces to overrun British artillery positions. 

Cambrai first showed the outlines of the future 
"Blitzkrieg" and tank-busting roles of the airplane 
which have been with us ever since. But of more 
immediate importance to the conduct of the First 
World War, after Cambrai, ground troops of all 
nationalities became reluctant to mount attacks in 
the open when enemy airplanes were overhead. 
This mindset helped to restrict the speed of every 
major offensive during the remainder of the war. 

1918 — The Germans Strike 

With the collapse of Russia in the east, and 
stalemate gripping the Western Front, the German 
high command determined the only way to win 
the war was by a massive offensive against the 
Allies in France. The blow had to be huge and take 
place before the resources of their newest enemy, 
the United States, could come into play. Thus was 
born the Germans' "Peace Offensive" of 1918. 

The first phase of the offensive began on 21 
March, under the codename "Michael." Three 



NIEUPORT 28 
French Fighter-1917 

Engine: Gnome Monosoupape 9N 9-cylinder 
air-cooled rotary, 160 hp 
Wingspan: 26 ft 9 in (8.15 m) 

Length: 21 ft (6.4 m) 

Maximum Speed: 122 mph (196 km/h) at sea 
level 

Ceiling: 16,995 ft (5,180 m) 

Endurance: 1 hr 30 mins 
Armament: 2 machine guns 
Crew: 1 


German armies struck two British armies along the 
Somme, between Arras and La Fere, using the new 
shock tactics combining infiltration and firepower. 
Above the battle, 579 British and 730 German air¬ 
craft were committed to provide ground support. 

On the first day of Michael there was intensive 
and chaotic aerial combat, with a great number of 
planes on both sides flying low altitude bombing 
and strafing missions. Losses for the day came to 
eight German and seven British machines. 

On the 22nd, virtually all the air operations 
were at low altitude, most of them consisting of 
attacks on the retreating British and advancing 
German infantry. Losses for the day were 19 RFC 
aircraft and 11 German planes. 

From 23-28 March, air activity was continuous 
during daylight hours. The airpower of both oppo¬ 
nents was concentrated on low-level bombing and 
strafing attacks on enemy infantry, artillery posi¬ 
tions, and communications. The German Battle 
Squadrons, though ubiquitous and brave, were not 
particularly effective; their planes carried only 
machineguns of 7.62 caliber for strafing, and only 
"potatomasher" handgrenades for bombing. Neither 
weapon was a powerful enough tool to deliver 
destruction to dispersed infantry and dug-in guns. 

For their part, the British pilots showed equal 
courage and aggressiveness. For example, on 24 
March, a German unit was stopped in its tracks by 
a rash English airman in a Sopwith Camel who 
continually buzzed the advancing Landser. After 
running out of ammunition, the Englishman not 
only knocked down the unit's commander with his 
low-flying aircraft, he then ran over the man with 
his landing gear. 

Operation Michael ended on 5 April, with the 
Germans stalled after an advance of just over 40 
miles. The new infiltration tactics had proved to be 
an answer to the deadly stalemate of the previous 
four years. They were enhanced by the presence of 
ground support aircraft. Though the support mis¬ 
sions had not caused great material damage to 
either attacker or defender, they had considerable 
cumulative effects on the morale of the foot sol¬ 
diers involved, both British and German. 

As Michael petered out, the German command 
switched their offensive effort to Flanders, to threat¬ 
en the Channel Ports, and thus British communica¬ 
tions with England. This second strike against the 
British was codenamed Operation Georgette, and 
began on 9 April along the River Lys. By the time 
Georgette ended on 25 April, the Germans had won 
10 miles of ground, while also further perfecting 
and adding to their practice of close air support. 

The Battle of the Lys was closed out by an attack 
on Mount Kemmel on 25 April, which marked the 
first large-scale use of tactical aircraft from the very 
outset of an offensive battle. The advancing German 
infantry divisions were preceded by 16 Battle 
Groups, flying in a long saw-toothed formation that 
witnesses said swept over No Man's Land like a 
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"mowing machine." These 96 aircraft fired over 
60,000 rounds of machinegun ammunition and 
dropped 700 bombs; they then split into groups of 
two and three and attacked targets of opportunity 
immediately behind the Allied front lines. 

On 27 May, Ludendorff launched his third 
attack against the Allies in the Chemin des Dames 
area, between Rheims and Soissons. Again, concen¬ 
trated German airpower bombed and strafed corri¬ 
dors through the enemy lines that were then 
exploited by their infantry. Nineteen planes were 
lost in the first four days of the operation, mostly 
due to ground fire. On 31 May, however, the French 
threw their Division Aerienne into the battle, and 
with its help their army wrestled the German drive 
to a halt on the Marne in the vicinity of Chateau- 
Thierry. No further significant gains were made by 
the Germans that year; their gambit had failed. 

1918 — The Allies Strike Back 

The Allied counteroffensive began on 8 August 
near Amiens. There the British concentrated most 
of their tank forces (about 324 heavy and 96 light 
tanks) and backed them up with massive air sup¬ 
port. A large number of fighter squadrons were 
allocated to purely ground attack roles, while the 
balance were assigned to achieve air superiority 
above the battlefield. 

The strafing squadrons were given their own 
targets, which for the first time included the elimi¬ 
nation of specific German artillery batteries 
encountered along the line of advance. The planes 
were then to substitute for British heavy artillery 
during the follow-on exploitation operations. 

But even this late in the war, the Royal Air 
Force (recently renamed from RFC) still exhibited 
its command's conservative outlook and resistance 
to change. That is, the RAF still refused to organize 
specialized squadrons for close support work and 
equip them with the best types of aircraft for that 
purpose. They persisted in committing all types of 
available machines to close support missions, 
regardless of their speed, maneuverability, and 
armament. As a result, the accuracy of most low- 
level bombing attacks made by RAF planes 
remained poor. 

It became the job of individual pilots to discov¬ 
er for themselves the best ways to conduct ground 
support missions. Literally by hit and miss, they 
came upon a method that maximized the results of 
their labor. Their system was based on attacks 
delivered from vertical dives, and the key to it was 
a pilot staunch enough to hold his bomb load until 
the very last instant. Sopwith Camels proved par¬ 
ticularly well suited for such deliveries and soon 
became the favorite of Allied pilots sent on ground 
attack missions during 1918. 

Enter the Americans 

Airpower, this time controlled by the 
American Expeditionary Force (AEF) in France, 


contributed to a stunning victory over the 
Germans during the St. Mihiel Offensive (12-16 
September). Supported by 1,481 aircraft, all under 
the direct command of one man. Col. William 
Mitchell, the four-day drive set the pattern for all 
successful close air support operations since then. 

Mitchell had under his command 701 fighters, 
366 scout, 323 day bombers, and 91 night bombers 
— gathered from all the Allied air forces present 
along the Western Front. His plan was to use this 
Allied air force to effectively close the rear of the 
German salient that was under pincer attack on the 
ground, thus disrupting their redeployment, 
retreat, morale and communications. 

The round-the-clock close air support of the US 
ground attack, combined with continuous bomb¬ 
ing and strafing of the salient's rear area, helped 
bring about the surrender of over 16,000 Germans 
during the operation's first two days. In two days 
more the entire St. Mihiel salient was eliminated. 
Casualties on both sides were surprisingly low, but 
airpower — heavily applied against both the 
Germans' front and rear areas — helped complete¬ 
ly shatter the defenders and brought about the rel¬ 
atively huge surrenders of still unscathed fighting 
men. 

Mitchell's success at St. Mihiel advanced the 
use of airpower in general and the theory of close 
air support in particular. In one jump, airpower 
was transformed from the status of a second class 
support weapon to a new reality, where it was 
viewed as a necessary adjunct to victory on the 
modern battlefield. 

The American air chief followed up his success 
at St. Mihiel by launching heavy strikes in support 
of the US Army's drive into the Meuse-Argonne 
sector. On 9 October, an important defensive air 
support success was scored when more than 350 
US fighters and bombers fought through deter¬ 
mined German resistance to strike enemy ground 
formations preparing to counterattack newly won 
US positions. Continuous strafing and bombing (it 
was the heaviest single day's air bombardment of 
the war) of the German jump-off positions so utter¬ 
ly disrupted the would-be attackers that their high 
command cancelled the push altogether. 

Those final actions clearly demonstrated how, 
from its modest beginnings as a new kind of "eyes 
and ears" for the army, the military use of aircraft 
had expanded during four years of war until the 
machines became an indispensable prerequisite for 
victory on the ground. The route to the proper 
application of airpower had to go through 
entrenched command suspicion of all new and 
untried weapons, as well as overcoming the 
mechanical limitations of early airplane designs. 
Despite the fact over half of all the air missions 
flown during World War I were reconnaissance, by 
the time the armistice went into effect, all the par¬ 
ties involved knew airpower would have a far 
larger role reserved for it in the next war. © 
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Medical Department 


The Plague of the 
Spanish Lady 

by David Tschanz 


Mysterious, Fast, Powerful 

In August 1918, while World War I still raged 
from Finland to Mesopotamia, an epidemic began. 
In two months it covered the globe, sparing only 
Tristan da Cunha in the extreme South Atlantic. 
No one ever quite figured out how it traveled such 
great distances in so short a time. Coast Guard 
search parties, for example, discovered Eskimo vil¬ 
lages in remote and seemingly inaccessible loca¬ 
tions wiped out to the last person. 

Most of the disease's victims were men aged 
18-45. Many of them went from perfect health to 
the cold of the grave in less than a day. It interfered 
with troop movements, slowed the reinforcement 
of the AEF, helped break the already fragile morale 
of Germany, and contributed to finally shattering 
the Kaiser's war effort. 

Only the Black Death of the 14th century and 
the Plague of Justinian in the 6th century ever 
rivaled it in the rate it claimed human lives. 
Neither matched its speed. 

In four months it made the death toll from the 
greatest of mankind's wars up until then look like 
just a beginner's course in death and destruction. 
Nearly three times as many American soldiers died 
of it as died in action against the enemy. Virtually 
all the deaths among American sailors in World 
War I were from this disease or its sequel, pneu¬ 
monia. 

By the time the armistice was signed on 11 
November, the epidemic had disappeared. In its 
wake it left behind, by conservative estimates, 27 
million dead — including an incredible 12 million 
in India alone. It had a number of names: "the 
plague of the Spanish lady," "Spanish influenza," 
or "the grippe." Most simply called it "influenza." 

Influenza is a viral infection of the upper respi¬ 
ratory tract, characterized by sudden onset, cough, 
chills and high fever. In some cases it can pave the 
way for bacterial pneumonia. 

"Flu seasons" are generally characterized by 
an increase in the number of respiratory illnesses. 
Given enough time, these seasons generally 
decrease in severity as those stricken develop 
increased immunity. But minor changes in the dis¬ 
ease-causing "antigens" may produce variants or 
"new strains" of the same illness, through a 
process called "antigenic drift." These new strains 
can then infect persons immune to last year's 


strain, but because of the general immunity such 
secondary attacks are usually less severe than the 
year before. 

Influenza, however, has the unique ability to 
undergo something called "antigenic shift," which 
is essentially a radical mutation of the virus. When 
these shifts occur, previously developed antibodies 
provide no protection at all against the virus. As a 
result of antigenic shifts, which seem to take place 
every 10-15 years, severe flu epidemics may break 
out, as those who lived through the "Hong Kong 
flu" of the 1950s, the "Asian flu" of the 1960s, and 
the "Russian flu" of the 1970s can attest. (The 
names are assigned on the basis of the location of 
the laboratory that first isolates the particular 
strain.) In 1918, a major antigenic shift seems to 
have occurred. 

The First Wave 

The place of origin of the pandemic of 
"Spanish influenza" (this name derived from the 
unfounded belief in some countries the disease had 
originated in Spain) has been a matter of question, 
because there were, in fact, two outbreaks of 
influenza in 1918. The very first reports came from 
Fort Riley, Kansas, following a three day dust 
storm (though what role, if any, that storm played 
is still unknown). The first cases appeared at the 
base hospital, a 3,068-bed facility, on the morning 
of 11 March. By noon that same day, 107 cases had 
been hospitalized — by the end of the week, 415 
more had joined them. 

This initial wave was milder than the second, 
which would start in August. Similar illnesses 
were reported that spring among the troops in 
Europe. The epidemic appeared in Japan and 
China. It too was mild, and called "three day 
fever," or "wrestler's fever," in addition to influen¬ 
za. The spring wave was not highly diffusible or 
widespread. It reached only limited areas of Africa, 
largely missed South America, and had little 
impact in Canada. But by no stretch of the imagi¬ 
nation could it be considered a harbinger of what 
was to come. 

The Second Wave 

By mid-August, almost simultaneously 
throughout the world, influenza returned in a 
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more virulent form. On 28 August, sailors entering 
Boston harbor brought the disease to the United 
States from Europe, where it was just then starting 
to spread. Within a matter of days, influenza had 
spread along the entire east coast. Some of the 
sailors involved in the first Boston outbreak were 
transferred to Michigan and Illinois, and there 
became the nuclei for the spread of the disease 
throughout the Midwest. 

Among the civilian population of the United 
States — certainly the least war torn of all the com¬ 
batants — the enormous impact of the epidemic is 
today recalled only in dry statistics. In one week in 
October, 4,500 died in Philadelphia and 3,200 died 
in Chicago. As it spread, health officials in many 
cities closed meeting places, schools, churches and 
theaters. Public gatherings were prohibited in 
Washington, and the Supreme Court suspended its 
sessions. Undertakers were stationed at the doors 
of hospitals in the capital to remove bodies as fast 
as the victims died. It was a necessary — if ghoul¬ 
ish — decision; every hospital bed in the city was 
occupied. 

In other places ordinances were passed making 
it a crime to cough, sneeze or spit in public, or to be 
outside without a face mask. Bodies piled up in 
city morgues, where conditions soon became so 
offensive some veteran embalmers recoiled and 
refused to enter. Public services were reduced. 
Police and fire departments shrank to critical size. 
Sanitation workers and streetcar conductors, office 
clerks and other critical personnel, all caught the 
"flu bug." The New York Times urged its readers 
not to make unnecessary phone calls because 2,000 
of the city's operators were out sick. 

Cruelly ironic, the epidemic paralleled the war 
in carrying off mostly the young and strong. Young 
fathers and mothers were felled in droves. In one 
week in October, 19 of 42 new mothers in a San 
Francisco maternity ward died of influenza. Yet 
during the whole outbreak, the death rate for those 
aged 45-74 inexplicably remained where it had 
been before the epidemic. 

The Military in the US 

Throughout the country, the crowded army 
camps, where tens of thousands of men trained for 
overseas service, made inviting targets. Influenza 
stalked the camps, striking down victims right and 
left. The Army Medical Corps had never seen such 
an appalling amount of sickness. At Camp Devens, 
for instance, where 30,000 men were quartered, the 
base hospital (2,500 beds) soon had 8,000 patients. 
Those figures were typical across the United States. 
At the height of the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, one 
out every five soldiers in the country was stricken 
with the disease. 

The most immediate effect was a decrease in 
the army's ability to reinforce the AEF. As the epi¬ 
demic raged across the United States, draft calls for 
October and November were cancelled. Pershing's 
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One of the many health notices distributed in cities across the US in 
1918 by the Surgeon General. 
urgent appeals for an increase in replacements 
were answered by Army Chief of Staff Gen. Peyton 
March: "If we are not stopped on account of 
influenza, which has passed the 200,000 mark [of 
stricken soldiers], you will get the replacements 
and all shortages of divisions up to date by 
November 30." 

At many camps military life decelerated to a 
fevered crawl. At Camp Dodge, Iowa, the surgeon 
for the 19th Division, a unit then still being formed, 
was compelled to convert one barracks after anoth¬ 
er into contagion wards. His problem — how to fit 
8,000 sick into a 2,000-bed hospital. Camp Meade, 

Maryland, counted 1,500 new cases every 24 hours. 

More than 11,000 men there — a quarter of the 
complement in the first week of October — were 
judged "too sick to readily distinguish night from 
day." At Camp Grant, near Rockford, Illinois, 

10,173 soldiers, one third of the population, were 
sick. 

On 13 October, Gen. Marsh updated Pershing 
with more bad news: "The epidemic has not only 
quarantined nearly all camps, but has forced us to 
cancel or suspend nearly all draft calls. Continued 
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shipments [of troops] are consequently draining 
the reservoir of men in this country." 

March was then summoned to the White 
House, where President Wilson discussed the 
dilemma with him. To ship the men and pack them 
into troopships, both knew, might result in the 
deaths of thousands more — but Pershing needed 
men. At the same time, however. Max, Prince of 
Baden, had just appealed to Wilson for an 
armistice. The Germans were finally losing the bat¬ 
tle at the Meuse-Argonne, and seemed to be crack¬ 
ing. Wilson thus had to estimate the effect on the 
enemy's faltering will to fight if the Germans sud¬ 
denly learned the pressure was off, that the flow of 
American replacements had ceased. 

So informed, March was blunt in his appraisal 
— continue the shipments. He said, "Every such 
soldier who had died [from influenza] has just as 
surely played his part as his comrade who has died 
in France. The shipment of troops should not be 
stopped for any cause." Wilson grimly agreed; the 
reinforcements were continued. 

In the Field 

Pershing could only watch the casualties 
mount from combat and the flu. He didn't need to 
have March lecture him on the effects of the dis¬ 
ease; he only needed to look at his own troops. The 
AEF was suffering from the epidemic as badly as it 
was from the German army's resistance. Over 
16,000 men reported sick during the week of 5 
October alone, and over two-thirds of them came 
from troopships bringing reinforcements. 

As the 26th Division prepared to rotate into the 
frontlines halfway through October, influenza 
swept its ranks. On 14 October, Brig. Gen. Richard 
Shelton was forced to give up command of the 51st 
Infantry Brigade. Every battalion and company in 
the division lost officers and men hitherto consid¬ 
ered indispensable. Still, bereft of leadership and a 
third of its key personnel, the 26th moved into the 
maelstrom of the Meuse-Argonne. 

The pandemic also snarled attempts to rein¬ 
force the divisions already in battle, and no divi¬ 
sion took part in the Meuse-Argonne battle for 


Table 1: The AEF and Influenza 


1918 

Influenza 

Pneumonia 

Influenza or 

Month 

Cases 

Cases 

Pneumonia 

September 

37,395 

3,560 

2,500 

October 

38,655 

7,008 

5,092 

November* 

22,066 

2,621 

1,552 

Totals 

98,656 

13,189 

9,144 


‘Includes cases after 11 November. 


more than a few days without needing the rein¬ 
forcements for which Pershing was pleading. 

Influenza reduced one replacement detach¬ 
ment of 500 men, en route from the coast to the 
front, to 278 by the time it arrived at Revigny. The 
91st Division, in the line from 26 September to 1 
October, had to make do without the services of 
5,000 replacements designated for it because they 
were all under quarantine. 

Yet another problem made worse by the flu 
was that of evacuating the disabled from combat to 
hospital. In wartime, such evacuations are at best 
difficult, but the fighting in the Meuse-Argonne 
sector made things worse by generating 93,160 
wounded in the U.S. 1st Army between 26 Septem¬ 
ber and the end of the fighting. Those casualties 
had to be moved to the rear along broken, muddy 
roads thoroughly jammed with traffic. Added to 
this was the completely unexpected complication 
of 68,760 cases of influenza, along with secondary 
complications of the disease like pneumonia and 
bronchitis. 

In the French sector things were no better. In 
1918, prior to the outbreak of the second wave of 
influenza, no more than 25 percent of those evacu¬ 
ated from French units at the Front had been sick 
rather than wounded. From September to the end 
of the war, as many men were taken off the line 
because of influenza as were wounded in combat. 

The flu crisis along the front took place during 
October. The epidemic, if it did not stop military 
operations, certainly slowed them. It depleted the 
number of troops available for combat and sup¬ 
port, and for a while it threatened to entirely dis¬ 
rupt the armies' evacuation systems and hospitals. 
The medical corps of the forces of both sides had 
been geared to deal with slaughter. Now they sud¬ 
denly had to contend as well with an epidemic that 
doubled the numbers of those requiring treatment. 

Nor could the flu be ignored as a "minor ill¬ 
ness." Of the 100,000 stricken in the AEF, over 
8,000 died. The overall mortality rate among those 
who also developed pneumonia was 32 percent. 
But that was only an average — in some units, as 
Pershing wrote, "It reached as high as 80 percent." 
On 28 September, for example, the 57th Pioneer 
Infantry Regiment of the 31st Division was struck — 
three days later, 200 had died. 

While wounds are, of course, not communica¬ 
ble, influenza certainly is. So in the vortex of chaos 
and death, ambulance drivers and hospital aides 
were ordered to always segregate influenza cases 
from the wounded. But drivers under artillery fire 
didn't quibble about diagnoses as the litter bearers 
shoved their burdens into the back. Thus the 
wounded were often exposed to the disease which 
might hasten their deaths. 

The coincidence of the epidemic and Meuse- 
Argonne offensive created enormous overcrowd¬ 
ing. When the offensive had begun, the 1st Army 
was already 750 ambulances short of the predicted 
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need, but hospital capacity was equal to that antici¬ 
pated need. Then came the flu and the facilities 
were swamped. As an example. Base Hospital 
Number 6, in Bordeaux, had 4,319 patients, and an 
official capacity for 3,036. 

Those statistics, though, make no allowance for 
the fact a hospital's capacity to care for patients 
also decreased dramatically as its personnel suc¬ 
cumbed to the virus themselves. Base Hospital 
Number 41 reported 15 of its 38 medical officers 
and half of its nurses and corpsman stricken. On 19 
October, the University of California medical unit 
in France buried three of its corpsmen who had 
died of the flu. Seven of its 15 doctors were sick, 
and the remaining 8 had 2,000 patients — flu cases 
in extremis, plus wounded. On 23 October, two 
more corpsmen died and another trainload of sick 
and wounded arrived. 

By mid-October, as the fighting went on 
unabated, 9,549 US soldiers had died in combat, 
7,328 more from the flu. In the previous 24 hours 
alone, the disease claimed 889 lives. That death toll, 
appalling as it is, is probably understated, because 
only those deaths primarily due to influenza and 
pneumonia are attributed to it. To fully appreciate 
its effect, it is necessary to consider the epidemic as 
a secondary cause of death — that is, how many 
deaths primarily ascribed to wounds or gas should 
secondarily be blamed on the flu. How many 
wounded died in their foxholes, lying in the rain 
and waiting for shelter, because the entire evacua¬ 
tion system was clogged with flu victims, will 
never be known. 

The Navy 

Things were even worse aboard ships. The 
Coast Guard cutter Seneca was towed into Gibraltar 
from Plymouth, England, with only one officer 
well enough to stand watch — Lt. Charles 
Armstrong, the ship's surgeon. The Navy patrol 
boat Yacona moored in Boston with 75 percent of 
her complement in sick bay. 

In Rio de Janiero, Capt. George B. Bradshaw 
led an honor guard of bluejackets and Marines as 
they moved a long line of coffins borne on flimsy 
donkey carts to the old and richly foliaged San 
Francisco Xavier Cemetery. There the bodies of 58 
sailors and Marines who had died in the past eight 
days were laid to rest. Aboard Bradshaw's com¬ 
mand, the cruiser USS Pittsburgh, 674 others — half 
the crew — were too ill to get out of bed. A few 
days later more than 100 of those, facing lengthy 
recuperations, were placed aboard the British 
transport Vauban and taken to New York. The 
Pittsburgh had been put out of action as effectively 
as though she had been shelled at Jutland. 

The experience of the Pittsburgh was typical. 
The Navy was hurt worst of all the services. More 
than 120,000 officers and men of the entire 500,000 
naval service personnel were stricken. Five thou¬ 
sand of them died of influenza — making up 90 


percent of all U.S. Navy losses in the war — and 
more than twice the total number of deaths at 
Jutland. 

The Germans 

For a few days the epidemic helped shore up 
the hopes of Ludendorff, Hindenburg and the 
Kaiser that there was some possibility for saving 
the situation at the front. At lunch on 1 October, 
the Kaiser expressed his belief the flu would some¬ 
how cripple the Allied armies while leaving his 
own unaffected. But presently the reality of thou¬ 
sands of sick German soldiers on the Western 
Front, along with long lines of hearses filling the 
streets of Berlin, swept away this last illusion. 

Within days the Germans were having much 
the same troubles as the Allies, but the statistics on 
what was happening to their armed forces, already 
badly bloodied and yielding ground everywhere, 
are much harder to come by. On 17 October, 
Ludendorff acknowledged influenza was raging 
through his army. He attributed its lethal nature to 
the absolute weariness of his soldiers: "A tired 
man succumbs to contagion more easily than a vig¬ 
orous man." 

The news was no surprise to the people of his 
war-weary nation. Already suffering starvation, 
despair and revolution, along with impending 
defeat, they now were attacked by the "Blitz 
Katarrah." 

Hardly a family in Germany was spared, as the 
sick lay in their beds, shivering with fever and 
wracked with coughs. There was no medication to 
help them. In Hamburg, 400 died each day and fur¬ 
niture vans had to be used to carry all the bodies to 
the cemeteries. 

In Berlin the 
shops had next to 
nothing to sell — 
rubber, paper, cot¬ 
ton, leather, textiles 
and clothing had 
disappeared — gone 
to the war effort. 

Worst of all was the 
shortage of food. "If 
one looks at the wo¬ 
men," wrote one 
medical officer, 

"worn away to skin 
and bone, with 
seamed and care¬ 
worn faces, one 
knows where the 
portion of food as¬ 
signed them has 
really gone." Yet 
even with their 
mothers' rations, the 
children were "thin 
and pale as corpses." 


Table 2: Deaths due to 
Influenza and Pneumonia 


For Week Ending 

Deaths 

6 September 

40 

13 September 

36 

20 September 

98 

27 September 

972 

4 October 

2,444 

11 October 

6,670 

18 October 

6,559 

25 October 

3,124 

1 November 

2,683 

8 November 

908 

15 November 

519 

22 November 

321 

29 November 

319 

Total 

24,693 
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Unto such lives the scourge of influenza fell. 
On 15 October, over 1,700 died in Berlin alone. By 
the end of the epidemic over 400,000 German civil¬ 
ians had died. 

The broken and despairing Germany army 
was struck in the same way as their enemies. 
Influenza gummed up the German supply lines, 
made it harder to retreat and almost impossible to 
attack. For those stricken, running was impossible, 
walking was difficult, and simply lying in the mud 
and breathing was burdensome. 

From the point of view of both sides' generals, 
the flu had a worse effect on the fighting qualities 
of the army than combat attrition itself: the dead 
were dead and that was that; they were no longer 
assets, but neither were they liabilities. But flu took 
healthy men and turned them into delirious and 
staggering wrecks. Their care in turn diverted 
healthy men from other important tasks and 
depressed morale. Few things could be more dis¬ 
concerting to a frontline squad than a trenchmate 
with a temperature of 104°. 

The Kaiser's armies particularly, already reel¬ 
ing, lost men they could not afford to lose. The 
armistice finally went into effect on the eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month. 

The Aftermath 

With an irony that surpasses full comprehen¬ 
sion, the epidemic faded almost simultaneously 
with ending of the Great War. It seemed as if 
mankind was being given a lesson as to who really 
reigned supreme in the giving and taking of life. 
Four years of dogged conflict had killed 21 million; 
the epidemic killed at least 27 million, and did it in 
just a few months. 

In all history there had never been a swifter 
onslaught of death from disease. The Black Death 
and the Plague of Justinian killed greater percent¬ 
ages of their host populations, but they had taken 
years to do what influenza accomplished in weeks. 

In the United States, the final reckoning was 
548,452 lives lost. Nearly 18 times as many 
Americans died from the epidemic as died from a 
year and a half of warfare. The death rate per 
100,000 was 588 — a mortality rate never ap¬ 
proached, before or since, in this country. In the sin¬ 
gle week of 23 October, 21,000 Americans died — 
the highest weekly mortality toll ever recorded in 
America at any time for any cause. During that same 
week, 2,700 American soldiers died "over there." 

A year and a half of war cost the United States 
Army some 34,000 combat deaths. Two months of 
the epidemic claimed the lives of 24,000 soldiers 
and 5,000 sailors. Britain, France, and the other 
Entente powers lost proportionately the same 
numbers of men. Harshly neutral, the disease 
struck the Germans just as savagely and as brutal¬ 
ly, finally providing neither side with a military 
advantage. 

The epidemic did not alter history at the level 


of organizations or institutions — that is, collectivi¬ 
ties. The Germans, already breaking from other 
factors, were essentially doomed to the onrushing 
defeat heading toward them that fall. Had the flu 
not come, they might have been able to hold out a 
bit longer, but then again, Pershing and the other 
Allied commanders would have received all their 
replacements. In either event, the end result would 
have been much the same. 

Yet nothing that sweeps away 548,452 mostly 
young American men and women in a matter of 
weeks can be said to have had no influence on the 
history of the United States. Nothing that claims 
the lives of 27 million around the world can be said 
to have been without impact. It is, however, hard 
to gauge exactly what that influence was. It is as if 
someone had randomly poisoned the punch served 
to the 1918 West Point graduating class. Such an 
act would have affected the military history of 
World War II, but in a way that defies logical 
analysis. It's a matter of never-ending speculation 
to assess what "might have happened if." 

The task is made even harder in that most of 
the victims were young. The promise of their 
potential had not yet been reached, for human 
society is structured to keep those under 40 from 
having considerable power as a group. 

Only one head of state died of the flu — ironi¬ 
cally, the King of Spain. Few other significant politi¬ 
cal or public figures were afflicted, but their children 
died in droves: the daughter of Labor leader Samuel 
Gompers, the son of French Premier Georges 
Clemenceau, and the sons and daughters of Sen. 
Albert Fall. For others it was close friends or col¬ 
leagues who teetered on or over the brink of death. 

Josephus Daniels, the United States Secretary 
of the Navy, was barely touched. But he watched 
with deep concern as his 36-year-old Assistant 
Secretary and protege was carried off the troopship 
Leviathan on a stretcher, too ill with influenza to 
walk. The young assistant developed double pneu¬ 
monia. That was a seemingly insignificant event, 
concerning a man whose death would probably 
not effect the course of history. But to Daniels' joy 
the young man survived, and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt went on to do other things. © 
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EAGLES IN THE SAND 


The Battle of Carrhae, 53 BC 

by James P. Werbaneth 


The Greed of Crassus 

Marcus Licinius Crassus-was still not satisfied. 
Fabulously wealthy, and one of the three most 
powerful men in Rome, he and his colleagues of 
the First Triumvirate had divided the imperial 
republic's provinces among themselves. Rich Syria 
went to Crassus, but according to the ancient biog¬ 
rapher Plutarch, he was a very greedy man who 
always wanted more, and he was perfectly willing 
to use his wealth and financial acumen to fulfill 
his twin desires for ever greater political power 
and riches. 

Beyond that, Crassus was also a jealous man, 
who despite having defeated Spartacus in 71 B.C., 
craved a military reputation more on a par with 
those of the other Triumvirs. Since those partners 
were Gaius Julius Caesar and Gnaeus Pompeius 
("Pompey the Great"), that was indeed a tall 
order. 

His possession of Syria meant there were no 
more economic worlds to conquer within Rome's 
existing demesne, and Crassus would therefore 
have to turn to foreign adventures. 

Parthia 

Bordering Syria was the Parthian Empire, 
which ruled Mesopotamia, on which Crassus' 
gaze now fell. Mastery of that area would give 
him control over the silk trade, along with almost 
all the other Roman commerce with China and 
India. Further, the conquest would give him the 
military acclaim his vanity demanded. In fact, in 
his arrogance he feared his inevitable victory 
would appear too easy, and therefore be cheap¬ 
ened in the eyes of the Romans. 

Rome's dealings with Parthia dated to 92 B.C., 
when Lucius Cornelius Sulla sent an envoy across 
the Euphrates to King Mithridates, asking for a 
treaty of alliance and friendship between the two 
realms. From that point, the relationship was con¬ 
sistently good, due in large part to a shared con¬ 
cern about the growing power of Pontus, ruled by 
another and more famous Mithridates. 

Civil war erupted in Parthia in 57 B.C., when 
King Phraates was murdered by his sons Orodes 
(or Hyrodes) and Mithridates. As the elder of the 
two, Orodes succeeded his father, but was then 
driven from power by Mithridates. Orodes turned 
to Rome for help, and the Proconsul for Syria, 
Aulus Gabinius, intervened in his behalf. Also 
participating was a young Parthian general named 
Surenas, and in the end Orodes was king once 


more. The war smoldered on, however, and as late 
as 54 B.C., Mithridates still held out in Seleucia. 

Viewing all this, Crassus resolved to move 
against Parthia. Writing from Gaul, Ceasar encour¬ 
aged him to go to war. 

The Army of Crassus 

Pro-war sentiment was not widely shared by 
the male youth of Rome at that time. Crassus had 
trouble raising his army, a task made more difficult 
by the fact Caesar and Pompey had already taken 
the pick of Italy's men for their own legions. 
Crassus was left only second-rate recruits, and had 
to resort to the use of press gangs to get enough of 
those. 

He and his army left Rome for Syria on 15 
November 54 B.C. By then opposition to Crassus' 
scheme, one obviously devised more for private 
benefit and not service to the state, had solidly crys- 
talized, and the approaching war was grossly 
unpopular. The great orator Marcus Tullius Cicero 
later wrote, "We had no pretext for war," and that 
all the grievances in the issue were, in fact, 
Parthia's. 

As Crassus marched his troops out of the city 
on the Ides of November, they were met by a 
crowd. Led by the Tribune C. Aleius Capita, it was 
not a friendly group, and Pompey had to invoke his 
own popularity in order to allow his fellow 
Triumvir to get underway without violence (but 
not, however, without incident). Aleius publicly 
performed an ancient and solemn ritual, which con¬ 
signed Crassus and his army to the darkest Roman 
gods. It was a frightful curse, the first of many ill 
portents to attend the campaign. 

Crassus took ship at Brundisium. A Mediter¬ 
ranean voyage so late in the year was a dangerous 
undertaking, but the commander's desire for haste 
mandated it anyway. As a result of the late sailing, 
several ships were lost to storms. 

Still, the army that finally landed in Syria was 
large, and despite Crassus' dangerous impatience, 
well-led. Its foundation consisted of seven legions, 
some of the best heavy infantry of the ancient 
world, even though their quality was somewhat 
diminished by greenness and substandard recruits. 

Roman cavalry was far less exalted, and was 
generally ineffective, so Crassus had to rely on 
allies and other foreigners for that combat arm. A 
contingent of horse had been supplied by the Arab 
king of Osrhreoene (called by various souces. 
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"Ariamnes," or "Abgan II," or "Mazeres," or 
"Ma'zur"). More light cavalry was to be provided 
by another Arab dynast on the far side of the 
Euphrates, Alchaudonius. 

But by far Crassus' most important ally was 
Armenia, ruled by King Artavasdes (or Artabazes), 
a devotee of Hellenic culture, who wrote literature 
Greek in form and language. The Armenian 
alliance provided Crassus important strategic 
options, and equally important sources of man¬ 
power, neither of which he exploited fully. 

From the west came 1,000 Gallic cavalry and 


Crassus' son, Publius Licinius Crassus, sent by 
Caesar. Already a distinguished veteran comman¬ 
der, Publius would serve as one of his father's offi¬ 
cers. 

The Campaign Begins 

Crassus immediately marched across the 
Euphrates into Parthian territory. The enemy gov¬ 
ernor, Sillaces, had only a few men, and the 
Romans advanced easily, occupying the towns 
along the Belik River, down to Nicephorium. Most 
places accepted Roman garrisons readily enough. 


The Leaders 

Romans 

M arcus Licinius Crassus. Born into an aristocratic 
family, Crassus' initiation into the new and vio¬ 
lent political order that was the late republic came in 
his youth. His father was killed by Gaius Marius and 
Lucius Cornelius Cinna. 

Crassus fled to Spain, hiding for a while in a cave, 
and joining the cause of Sulla, Marius' archrival and 
onetime subordinate. Also in the Sullan camp was the 
future Pompey the Great, whose esteem as a soldier in 
Sulla's eyes was resented by Crassus. 

Later in peacetime, he established himself as a 
financial genius, becoming perhaps Rome's greatest 
slumlord. Also important to his wealth was a large 
number of slaves, specifically the skilled labor needed 
to maintain his realty properties. 

Crassus developed political power, honing his ora¬ 
torical skills with hard work rather than relying on his 
natural rhetorical talents, which were modest at best. 
He also used his riches to good advantage, cultivating a 
reputation of generosity when it came to collecting 
debts, and adopting an image of a populist (of sorts). 
Crassus was flexible enough to be called an oppor¬ 
tunist, never permanently attaching himself to any sin¬ 
gle party or cause. He became the chief rival to the 
ascendent Pompey, who was most popular when on 
campaign, but whose aloof and haughty manner dimin¬ 
ished his standing when he was in Rome. 

In 71 B.C., Crassus vanquished the rebel gladiator 
Spartacus and his army of slaves, something no previ¬ 
ous leader had been able to do. Crassus accomplished 
this with the utmost brutality and ruthlessness, not just 
toward the slaves, but his own troops as well. 

He joined his old rival Pompey, and a newer rising 
star, Julius Caesar, in 60 B.C. He was quickly outma- 
neuvered by Caesar, but his mere presenece was vital 
to the arrangement's stability, and thus to the internal 
peace of Rome. 

P ublius Licinius Crassus. Crassus' son, Publius was 
an admirer of Cicero, and when the orator accused 
the elder Crassus of treason, it was the son's interven¬ 
tion that saved Cicero from harm. 


Publius campaigned under Caesar in Gaul, com¬ 
manding his cavalry during the war against Ariovistus' 
Germans. Later he played an important role in the sub¬ 
jugation of the Atlantic coast tribes. Then in 56 B.C., he 
conquered Aquitania, exhibiting boldness, effective 
leadership and a talent for independent command. 
Behind Titus Atius Labienus and Caesar himself, 
Publius was the third-best Roman leader of the Gallic 
Wars. In Mesopotamia, however, he failed to live up to 
his earlier promise. 

G aius Cassius Longinus. In Plutarch's description of 
the Carrhae campaign, Cassius emerges as the best 
Roman leader, whose judgment, if fully heeded, could 
have at least prevented catastrophe. 

In the civil war, Cassius was a Pompeyan, and once 
that cause was defeated, the organizer of Caesar's 
assissination in 44 B.C. He was killed at Philippi two 
years later. 

The Parthians 

S urenas. At the time of Carrhae, Surenas was fabu¬ 
lously wealthy and the second most powerful man 
in Parthia, though not yet 30-years-old. He was also an 
excellent military leader, one to whom Orodes, in large 
meassure, owed his throne. 

Surenas did not look the part; he wore makeup and 
garish clothing. Addicted to luxury, he campaigned 
with a large baggage train that included his many con¬ 
cubines (who were also featured in the mock triumph). 
He did not long survive his victory at Carrhae, as 
Orodes saw in his general's success a threat to his own 
power. 

O rodes. This prince, along with his brother 
Mithridates, murdered his father. King Phraates. 
As the eldest, Orodes became the new king of 
Parthia, but Mithridates rebelled again and drove 
him from power. Then Orodes counterattacked with 
the help of Rome and Surenas, and regained the 
throne. 

He became ill after his son Pacorus' death in battle 
with the Romans. His second son then tried to poison 
him, but the potion only alleviated his earlier symp¬ 
toms. In frustration, the prince strangled Orodes. 
Ironically, the son's name was Phraates. 
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but at one small city, Zenodotium, there was resis¬ 
tance and 100 legionares were killed. Crassus react¬ 
ed by storming and plundering the place, enslav¬ 
ing the inhabitants. For this, a minor and cheap 
victory, he "allowed" his troops to honor him with 
the greatest of all Roman martial titles, Imperator. 
It was a petty act which offended many. 

Crassus then withdrew to winter quarters in 
Syria, leaving behind only two cohorts from each 
legion, a total of 7,000 infantry and 1,000 horse, for 
garrison duty. Plutarch considers this his first big 
mistake, insisting Crassus should have driven on 
to Seleucia and Babylon, since those cities, "were 
ever at enmity with the Parthians," and by delay¬ 
ing, "he gave the enemy time to provide against 
him." Even if Plutarch is not entirely right in his 
condemnation of Crassus' withdrawal, the ancient 
biographer was perfectly correct in indicting the 
general's sense of priorities. Instead of using the 
time in winter quarters to train and hone his army, 
Crassus concentrated on managing and augment¬ 
ing his wealth, an effort that went so far as to 
include the plundering of temples. 

According to the Jewish historian (and leg¬ 
endary traitor) Josephus, Crassus emptied the tem¬ 
ple at Jerusalem of all its gold. He apparently also 
recruited some Syrian cavalry, but did nothing to 
improve the proficiency and cohesion of the units 
he already had. These were pivotal mistakes. 


Meanwhile, Crassus received envoys from two 
states. One was from Armenia, offering major rein¬ 
forcements if the Romans would march into 
Parthia through that country. The other was from 
Orodes himself. His ambassadors said their 
monarch would have mercy on Crassus if he 
desisted in his attacks. They explained Orodes 
understood this was Crassus' private war, and not 
one of Roman policy. In addition, the Triumvir was 
60-years-old (and looked much older) and the 
Parthians were therefore willing to take into 
account he was senile. 

Crassus replied he would give his answer in 
Seleucia, at which the oldest of the emissaries, 
Vagises, held up the palm of his hand and said, 
"Hair will grow here before you see Seleucia." The 
ambassadors left for home, and soon after, in the 
spring of 53 B.C., Crassus would follow them into 
Parthia. 

Orodes spent the winter preparing his empire's 
defense. He divided his army in two, and some¬ 
what surprisingly, decided to lead the larger part 
not against Crassus, but into Armenia. The smaller 
force went to his general, Surenas, for campaigning 
against the Romans. 

The core of Surenas' force was his private army 
of 10,000 superbly trained horse-archers. He also 
provided them with a trump in the form of a novel 
means of logistical support, a train of 1,000 Arabian 
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camels. Surenas understood his archers would only 
be effective as long as they had arrows, so he used 
the camels to haul enormous quantities of shafts. 
His army displayed an unprecedented blend of 
professionalism, firepower, and a sophisticated 
awareness of logistics. 

Also serving under Surenas were lancers and 
other cavalry, including 1,000 mail-armored 
horsemen, who relied on shock rather than missile 
fire. 

The March to Battle 

Crassus resumed his offensive in the spring, 
certain he was pursuing a fleeing enemy. He had 
no suspicion the opposition would be far different 
this time. 

The Triumvir's army was not as strong as it 
might have been. Artavasdes had sent him 6,000 
horse from his own guard, plus promises of 
10,000 more heavy cavalry and 30,000 infantry, 
but — again — all contingent on Crassus' route 
taking him through Armenia. In some ways it 
was an attractive option: the Romans and their 
allies would have had access tq plentiful provi¬ 
sions and fodder, unlike the sparseness they 
would find along the arid southerly trails; and 
their approach would have been shielded by 
mountain ranges. 

But Crassus rejected the Armenian's proposal 
out of impatience to get to his objective as soon as 
possible. In Plutarch's view, this was one more 
instance of a burning, fatal haste. Yet it should be 


understood no matter where Crassus marched, 
sooner or later he would have to cross the open 
flatlands, arid and better suited for cavalry than 
infantry, and going through Armenia would have 
meant he emerged into Parthia proper far north 
and west of his objective, the Seleucia-Babylon 
area. Besides, his lines of communication would 
have been inordinately dependent on his ally, one 
he ultimately could not control. 

The legions crossed the Euphrates on a pon¬ 
toon bridge below Zeugma. A great storm with 
severe lightning was only one more in a long series 
of bad omens which worked to unnerve the troops. 
Crassus harangued his soldiers, telling them he 
would have the bridge destroyed to eliminate any 
chance of retreat. A more proven leader, such as 
Caesar, might have gotten away with so grand and 
dangerous a gesture, but Crassus had no such rap¬ 
port with his men. He realized his mistake, but the 
headstrong commander refused to reverse himself. 

Crassus' army was large, with seven legions of 
eight cohorts each (the ninth and tenth cohorts of 
each legion had been detached for garrison duties). 
Supporting them were about 4,000 light infantry 
and a similar number of cavalry, including the 
1,000 Gauls. Soon after crossing the Euphrates, he 
was joined by more light cavalry, the Arabs, led by 
Ariamnes and Alchaudonius. 

Soon the incipient panic felt at the river was 
replaced by overconfidence, as scouts found no 
sign of the enemy except the tracks of thousands of 
horses, apparently in full flight. This, too, affected 
Crassus, making him more eager than ever to 
engage at the nearest opportunity. 

One of Crassus' senior officers, Gaius Cassius 
Longinus, advised him to proceed carefully, in 
accordance with logistical considerations and the 
realities of march through a desert. He thought the 
army should rest in one of the garrison towns 
secured the previous fall, and wait until better 
intelligence allowed the Romans to fix the enemy's 
position. At the least, Cassius recommended, 
Crassus should stay near the Euphrates, a path 
which would allow him to be supplied by boat and 
prevent the Parthians from cutting off the army. 

For a short time Crassus wavered, but then 
decided to follow the Arab leader Ariamnes across 
the desert. Ariamnes guided the Romans deeper 
and deeper into that desert, until finally and sud¬ 
denly he left with his cavalry, and Alchaudonius 
also marched his warriors away. It is not clear 
whether this was the denouement of a plan of 
treachery, as Plutarch claims, or merely the cynical 
act of a chieftan at the last minute betting on the 
Parthians. Either way, Crassus was deserted at the 
moment of his gravest need. 

Soon after, a few Roman scouts returned to 
camp. There should have been more, but most of 
them had been caught and killed by a large force of 
Parthians nearby. Plutarch relates: "On this all was 
in an uproar; Crassus was struck with amazement. 
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and could scarcely put his army in good order." 
The date was 6 May 53 B.C., and the hour of deci¬ 
sion was at hand. 

Battle 

At midday the Romans reached the Balissus, 
an insignificant little river between Carrhae and 
Ichnae. However small the stream, the tired, hun¬ 
gry and, above all, thirsty soldiers were relieved to 
have come across it. Most of the officers wanted to 
stay there to rest and reconnoiter, going into battle 
refreshed in the morning. Crassus was, as usual, 
impatient, and his son Publius and the Gallic caval¬ 
ry even more so, and their wishes carried. Crassus 
allowed a wholly inadequate rest and hasty meal, 
then ordered the march to resume. 

Another disagreement arose regarding forma¬ 
tion. Cassius had wanted an open order, so the 
army would take up as much space as possible 
and thus be harder to envelop. For a time his 
advice was heeded, but then Crassus changed his 
mind and reformed his units into a denser square, 
in turn comprised of smaller squares, each of one 
legion and some cavalry. Crassus took personal 
command of the center, and gave Cassius the left 
(anchored on the Belik River) and Publius the 
right. Publius' wing, probably the smaller, con¬ 
sisted of eight cohorts, 500 light infantry, and 
1,300 cavalry (including all the Gauls), and was 
left out of square so it would be freer to maneu¬ 
ver. 

It was jin this formation the Romans met their 
enemies. Surenas' army was greatly outnumbered, 
and he made it look even smaller and poorer by 
placing his lowest-quality units up front, with the 
better troops hidden behind, their fine armor cov¬ 
ered by skins and coats. 

Although looking something less than over¬ 
whelming, the Parthians put on a display that dis¬ 
turbed the Romans and accented just how alien 
the opposing armies were to each other. Whereas 
the Romans used horns in battle, the Parthians 
banged drums, which were pounded as the bar¬ 
baric-looking horsemen waited for the signal to 
engage. These were kettledrums, which Plutarch 
wrote made a "dead" sound, akin to the bellowing 
of an animal mixed with the roar of thunder, and 
Surenas had a lot of them with which to frighten 
the enemy. Then he had his troops suddenly 
reveal their armor, and with that the went into 
action. 

Surenas had his lancers charge to beat down 
the Romans. Wisely, he broke off when he saw the 
depth of the legionnaires' ranks, and that they 
were staunchly standing their ground. In their 
withdrawal the heavy cavalry pretended to be 
thrown into disorder, using this ruse to surround 
Crassus' army before he could guess their intent. 

Crassus then ordered his light troops to coun¬ 
terattack. But before they could advance after the 
Parthian horse, they were met with such a hail of 



arrows they had to take refuge among the legion¬ 
naires. As for that heavy infantry, the force of the 
Parthian shafts and their practice of firing at both 
high and low trajactories to get over and under 
shields, gave the men in the squares their first taste 
of disorder and terror. 

The Romans took comfort in the prospect the 
enemy quivers would soon be empty, and then it 
would be their turn to make the Parthians suffer. 
But then they saw the camel train, and how the 
Parthian units were rotating in and out of the line. 
That way the archers with depleted quivers could 
refill them, while fresh units with plenty of ammu¬ 
nition kept on harrying the Romans. 

Crassus was concerned, both by his envelop¬ 
ment and the camel train. His son's wing was 
under the heaviest pressure, but was also the one 
best able to maneuver, and so Crassus ordered him 
to counterattack toward the camels. 

Publius did so with all his units. Terribly 
impetuous in the moment of crisis, he followed a 
feigned retreat too far from the main army. His 
horses possibly got caught in an unsuspected patch 
of marshy ground, and in short order Publius' 
detached wing was surrounded and attacked. The 
Gauls, so far from home, fought bravely, but suf¬ 
fered especially because of their lack of armor. 
Publius' wing was wiped out. 

A few of his men made it back to the main 
force, and moments later Publius' death was con¬ 
firmed when his head was brought forward on the 
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tip of a Parthian lance. The Parthians were jubilant 
and the Romans despondent, though Crassus, 
much to his credit, kept his composure. 

Surenas then staged another charge with his 
shock cavalry. This served chiefly to drive the 
Romans closer together, and thus make a better tar¬ 
get for the bowmen. Some Romans became so des¬ 
perate to avoid the new rain of arrows they 
charged the Parthians, to no effect but their own 
piecemeal destruction. 

The action ended at nightfall, with the Romans' 
morale near the breaking point, and the Parthians' 
commensurably buoyant. The Romans spent a 
grim night burying their dead, while Crassus, bro¬ 
ken at last, curled up in his cloak. The officers tried 
to rouse him, but to no avail. His role as comman¬ 
der was finished, and until the bitter end Crassus 
would remain little more than a passive mute, as 
others made the final decisions. 

Cassius called an assembly of the tribunes and 
centurions. This council of war decided the best 
way to save the army was to make a stealthy 
retreat under the cover of night. The price was the 
wounded would have to be left behind. 

The move began in silence; however, the 
troops were jittery, panic began to set in and order 
broke down. A cavalry officer named Egnatius did 
not waste time in trying to maintain march order, 
as the others were doing, but instead rode on alone 
directly for Carrhae. He stopped only momentarily 
outside the walls of the town, shouted a quick and 
anonymous message to the governor that Crassus 
had fought a great battle with the Parthians, and 
dashed on toward Zeugma. 

For deserting his general, Egnatius lost his 
honor. But his action at Carrhae was enough to 
convince the governor there, Coponius, the great 
battle had been a losing effort, and Crassus and his 
army were on their way after a defeat. Coponius 
called his garrison to arms and led it out to escort 
the survivors back to Carrhae. 

Surenas waited until daylight to pursue. His 
troops found the Roman wounded and massacred 
them, all 4,000. Light cavalry also accounted for 
many of the stragglers. In addition, during the 
night four cohorts had strayed from the retreat 
route, and now were surrounded on a low hill. All 
were killed but 20, whom the Parthians, Plutarch 
asserts, allowed to escape in recognition of their 
courage. 

Surenas then received a mistaken report the 
Romans in Carrhae were a small, disorganized lot, 
not worth attacking, and both Crassus and Cassius 
had escaped. Anxious to find out the truth, the 
Parthian led his army to the town. 

There Surenas at first made a magnanimous 
offer, directed at the two senior enemy officers. He 
said he would allow the Romans to withdraw 
entirely from Mesopotamia, before matters reached 
an even more unpleasant extremity. Cassius took 
the bait eagerly, responding with a request for an 


interview between his general and Surenas. But 
then the Parthian's magnanimity vanished, and he 
insultingly demanded both Crassus and Cassius be 
handed over in chains if the other Romans were to 
expect any mercy from him whatsoever. 

The Romans holed up in Carrhae had no 
chance for relief from an army in Syria — they 
were that army. Consequently, they saw their only 
chance as flight, not to Syria, but to Sinnaca at the 
foot of the Armenian mountains. Unlike the open 
desert, the broken terrain there would hamper the 
use of cavalry. 

Tellingly, they did not move out as an army, 
but in groups of varying sizes, all generally depen¬ 
dent on local guides of indifferent loyalty. For his 
part, Cassius successfully made for Syria with 500 
cavalrymen. It was an act that might have been 
viewed similarly to Egnatius', but Cassius flight 
eventually did much to frustrate Parthian aims in 
the region. Meanwhile, benefiting from an honest 
guide, a group of 5,000 reached Sinnaca, where 
they waited for Crassus and his party. 

The Triumvir was not so fortunate. His guide 
was Andromachus, the leader of Carrhae's pro- 
Parthian party, and therefore not one to be trusted. 
Crassus made it nearly to Sinnaca, and knew the ear¬ 
lier group was nearby. But when attacked, instead of 
dashing for the town, he retreated to a small hill, and 
not an especially defensible one at that. The soldiers 
in the town saw Crassus' plight, and forsaking their 
own safety, went out to his assistance. 

Surenas knew if the Romans held at the hill 
until nightfall they stood a good chance of finally 
escaping. He was determined to cap his victory by 
capturing Crassus, and so resorted again to chi¬ 
canery. Releasing some prisoners to show his good 
faith, he played the part of the generous victor 
once more, and offered to let the Romans pass to 
safety unmolested. 

But having had enough experience with 
Surenas not to trust him, Crassus would have none 
of it. His men, however, had by this time lost all of 
their military discipline, and forced him to accept 
the offer. Immediately, the Parthians moved to 
take Crassus, all order broke down, and the 
Triumvir was killed along with almost all his offi¬ 
cers and men. The few survivors surrendered. 

Conclusions 

Marcus Licinius Crassus entered Mesopotamia 
with about 36,000 troops, with another 8,000 
already there in garrison. Of those, only about 
10,000 escaped to Syria, where Cassius formed 
them into two legions for the province's defense. 
Another 10,000 were taken prisoner and settled at 
Merv, there to guard the eastern frontier of their 
new masters' empire. All the rest perished. 

Ever the moralist, Plutarch finds the reasons 
for this disaster in Crassus' character. He claims it 
was greed, vanity and impatience that did him in, 
just as much as Surenas and his horse archers. 
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Crassus repeatedly made strategic mistakes. 
Pulling back to Syria after the initial incursion was 
the first. It might not have been, had Crassus spent 
the time in winter quarters preparing his army for 
the task ahead, but Crassus-the-general gave way 
to Crassus-the-financier, and so it was an opportu¬ 
nity squandered. 

Crossing the desert was not an error in itself, 
as sometime or other the army had to do it to reach 
its goals. The error was in his imprudent haste and 
scant regard for logistics and the condition of his 
troops, most notably his refusal to halt on the 
Balissus. Ariamnes supposedly commented sarcas¬ 
tically, "Did he think it would be a route-march 
through Campania?" Fatefully, Crassus disregard¬ 
ed the fact he was in a harsh environment that 
threatened severe effects on the stamina of his men 
and cohesion of their units. 

Crassus was not a bad general. He had defeat¬ 
ed Spartacus, and at the Battle of Carrhae he 
demonstrated bravery and poise under stress, 
though when that stimulus was removed he col¬ 
lapsed. He was just not good enough for the task 
he took on himself. Likewise, despite the reputa¬ 
tion he had earned in Gaul, his son Publius was a 
disappointment. By contrast, Cassius emerges as 
the leader who, had he had the command from the 
outset, had a good chance of prevailing. 

But the most impressive leader by far was 
Surenas. Deprived of numerical superiority, he 
used training and logistics to acquire qualitative 
superiority, additionally offsetting the Romans' 
advantages in melee combat by relying on pro¬ 
tracted missile fire. His vision and imagination 
made the difference. For despite Crassus' crucial 
mistakes, it has to be remembered the Roman did 
not simply hand Surenas a great victory; the 
Parthian and his cavalry, with their potent bows 
and loud drums, had to seize it for themselves. Q 
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Afterword 

The Parthians celebrated Surenas' victory with an elabo¬ 
rate, mocking parody of a Roman triumph. Since the 
deceased Crassus could not attend, they found a Roman 
prisoner who looked like him, dressed him in drag, and 
paraded him as Crassus. 

Between Carrhae and Orodes' victories over the 
Armenians, Artavasdes was compelled to abandon the 
alliance with Rome, and his sister was married to Orodes' 
son Pacorus. At the wedding feast a Greek dramatic recita¬ 
tion was given, and this Crassus did attend, when his sev¬ 
ered head was introduced, and the reading was modified to 
include his name. 

The Arabs likewise left the Roman orbit and Ariamnes 
was deposed. The other great traitor of Plutarch's account, 
Andromachus, was made tyrant of Carrhae. 

Parthia recovered all of Mesopotamia up to the 
Euphrates. But Orodes, jealous of Surenas and feeling him 
to be a threat to his own power, had the general put to 
death — a victim of too much success. 

Pacorus led a Parthian force into Syria the next year, 52 
B.C., and the horsemen swept through the countryside, but 
were thoroughly frustrated by the walls of Antioch. They 
then tried to take the small city of Antigoneia, but were 
ambushed and defeated there by Cassius, who had built 
two legions from the human wreckage of Crassus' army. 

A new Proconsul named Bibulus soon arrived. Enlisting 
the aid of a disaffected Parthian governor, he conducted a 
campaign of rumors and innuendo, designed to make 
Orodes suspicious of his own son. Considering the brutal 
nature of Parthian royal family relations, this probably did 
not take too much effort. They succeeded, and Pacorus was 
recalled, though the last of his troops did not go back across 
the Euphrates until July, 50 B.C. 

The Roman civil war prevented a mission of revenge for 
Carrhae, but at its conclusion, Julius Caesar amassed an army 
of 16 legions and 10,000 cavalry in Greece. His plan was to 
first campaign along the lower Danube, and then turn on 
Parthia. His assassination in 44 BC, led by Cassius, forestalled 
the move, and also began a new round of civil war. Yet the 
prospect of this enormous army — better in quality than 
Crassus' had been, and led by the likes of Caesar and Mark 
Antony — on the move against Parthia, remains one of the 
most interesting "what ifs" of military history. 

Pacorus headed west again in 40 B.C., this time to inter¬ 
vene in the latest of Judea's incessant dynastic struggles. He 
entered and pillaged Jerusalem, but the king there, Herod, 
escaped to Rome. There Mark Antony had the Senate certify 
him as king, and then returned with him to Judea, driving 
out the Parthians and killing in battle Pacorus, son of Orodes. 

But all those border conflicts pale in comparison with 
the most important ramification of Carrhae. With Crassus 
dead and his army destroyed, the Triumvirate, which relied 
on a tripartite balance of power and aspiration to maintain 
its own stability, was doomed. 

Carrhae left only two great contenders for ultimate 
power over Rome's future, Caesar and Pompey. The result 
of that was civil war and the final destruction of the republic. 
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"Qorkhali Ayo!" 

Gurkha Soldiers in the Battle for Imphal, 1944 

by Manahadur Rai (M. Gyi), 
as told to Marty Kufus 


[Ed's Intro: M. Gyi (born Manbahadur Rai) grew up in Maymyo, head¬ 
quarters of the 10th Burma Gurkha Regiment, near Mandalay. He con¬ 
tinued a family tradition by serving in the 3/10 BGR in the China- 
Burma-India (CBI) theater of World War II. Dr. Gyi is now a professor of 
communications at Ohio University. He founded the American Bando 
Association in 1965, partly to honor the Allied soldiers who fought in the 
CBI. (Bando is an ancient Burmese martial arts system.) Dr. Gyi's con¬ 
tribution to Command is based largely on entries he made in his wartime 
diary. His recollections provide a new perspective on a pivotal battle pre¬ 
viously chronicled in English from a solely Anglo-American perspective. 
The photo, maps, and OBs in the piece were also provided by Dr. Gyi.] 



My Family 

Both my grandfather and granduncle joined 
the 1st Burma Infantry Regiment in 1890. They were 
members of the Rai tribe from eastern Nepal. The 
Rais are descendents of a Tibetan tribe which 
migrated from that region several thousand years 
ago. When Burma was taken by the British in 1886, 
many men from the Rai tribe were recruited to 
serve in their army. 

From 1890 to 1915, both my grandfather and 
granduncle were assigned to numerous expedi¬ 
tions against the rebellious tribes in Burma. They 
also fought for Great Britain in Egypt, Gallipoli 
and Mesopotamia during World War I. My 
grandfather, with the 2/10 Burma Gurkha Regiment 
(BGR), died of wounds he suffered in August 
1915, at the Battle of Hill Q on Sari Bair Ridge. 
My granduncle, though seriously wounded, sur¬ 
vived. 

My father and my uncle joined the 10th BGR in 
1923. They also were assigned to numerous opera¬ 
tions against the rebellious tribes on the frontiers of 
northern Burma, northeastern India and south¬ 
western China. They became acquainted with the 
languages and customs of the mountain people of 
Arakan, Naga, Chin, Kachin, Shan and Yunnan 
regions. 

In 1936, both my father and uncle became 
Viceroy's Commissioned Officers (VCOs), with the 
rank of Subadar (Captain). My family was very 
proud when my older brother was graduated from 
the Indian Military Academy (IMA) in Dehra Dun 
in 1939, and became a Jemadar (Lieutenant). 

My childhood was filled with the sounds, 
sights and smells of soldiers. But their tales of bat¬ 
tles against the Pathans, Afghans, Nagas, Germans, 
Turks and others did not inspire me. Their daily 
military drills and inspections bored me, and their 

Dr. Gyi presents a highly polished kukri whose slender 
design was favored by the Rai tribesmen in the 10th 
Gurkha Regiment. Also displayed is a symbolic 
arrangement of kukris, representing a Gurkha patrol, 
along with two commando daggers, representing a 
British officer and NCO. Some of Gyi's kukris are, 
according to animistic belief, "spirited" with the souls 
of the enemy soldiers they killed. 
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monthly rituals with kukris, the curved swords of 
the Gurkhas, terrified me. 

I never wanted to become a soldier or an offi¬ 
cer like the members of my family. My father real¬ 
ized my strong educational interests and so sent 
me to a prestigious school in Darjeeling, India. My 
youthful ambition was to attend a medical college 
in Delhi, and maybe later study at Cambridge or 
Oxford in England. But the war shattered my 
dreams. 

I Join Up 

For the first time in my life, I witnessed my 
father, my uncle and my brother weeping openly. 
They had just heard the announcement that the 
British surrendered Singapore to the Japanese. The 
date was 15 February 1942. Several of our relatives 
were in the 2nd and 9th Gurkha Regiments in the 
British garrison defending Singapore. We had also 
heard numerous reports of Japanese atrocities. We 
wondered whether we would ever see our rela¬ 
tives again. 

It was my brother who vigorously urged me to 
enlist, as his own regiment was being ordered to 
move south to defend Rangoon, the capital of 
Burma. That city fell on 9 March 1942. On that day 
I decided to join a field ambulance unit. 

The British were desperate. Any loyal and 
able-bodied man from the military families was 
recruited without rigorous screening. I was imme¬ 
diately assigned to the 47th Field Ambulance Unit of 
the British 17th Infantry Division, then defending 
the city of Prome. These British, Indian and 
Gurkha troops were trapped by the Japanese 33rd 
Division. (Later, the Gurkhas would face this same 
division in the battle for Imphal.) 

Gallantly, the British 17th Division fought its 
way out of the encirclement, but the situation con¬ 
tinued to deteriorate on all fronts. Chinese divi¬ 
sions under the command of US Lt. Gen. Joseph 
Stilwell, defending the Burma Road, collapsed 
under the assault of the Japanese 56th Division. 
British General Alexander, with his headquarters 
at Maymyo, ordered a general retreat. 

Maymyo and Mandalay fell to the Japanese on 
30 April. Thousands of Allied troops withdrew to 
the safety of Imphal on the northeastern frontier of 
India. Hundreds of wounded, both native and 
European, had to be left behind. Countless civil¬ 
ians, young and old, collapsed from exhaustion, 
starvation and disease. 

This overland retreat to India through the jun¬ 
gle-covered mountains of Burma was the longest 
and most humiliating defeat in the annals of British 
military history. Over 100,000 died during the long 
march; most of them were refugees. 

The screams of starving children; the groans 
of the sick, wounded and old; the pleas of hun¬ 
dreds of wounded soldiers we had to leave 
behind on jungle roads — they still haunt me in 
my dreams. 



systematically reorganized it to meet the Japanese 
threat. Thousands of recruits — Indians, Gurkhas, 
Sikhs and others — joined newly formed infantry 
divisions. I joined my brother's unit, the 1/10 
Gurkha Regiment, in May 1942. 

In June, I was transferred to the new 23rd 
Indian Division. Over 80 percent of the men in this 
division were recruits, inexperienced and 
untrained in jungle warfare. 

There were many teenagers in our unit. Some 
were only 16 years old, and I was one of them. The 
British were desperate to strengthen the defense 
forces with young and loyal soldiers. Our Gurkha 
drill sergeants were extremely stern and demanded 
total obedience and discipline. Total commitment 
to duties, courage under fire, and unquestioned 
loyalty to Great Britain were indoctrinated in us. 

There had been a growing anti-British senti¬ 
ment throughout India that had been further 
inflamed by propaganda from Japan, along with 
many nationalistic Indian political parties and the 
pro-Japanese Indian National Army led by S. 
Chandra Bose. 

The main objectives of these anti-British groups 
were to weaken the support for the Allied cause and 
pave the way for the Japanese invasion of India. The 
Japanese 15th Army had sent probes against the 
Allied defenses in northern Burma and into India. A 
major Japanese drive toward Delhi was anticipated. 
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I was assigned to the 3rd Platoon/C Company, 
3/10th BGR, in the 37th Infantry Brigade. In our 
brigade, there were two other Gurkha units: the 3/3 
Queen's Own Gurkha Rifles, and the 3/5 Royal Gurkha 
Rifles. Our brigade was segregated from other 
Punjab, Patiala, Mahratta and Rajputan units. All 
non-white troops lived in "basha" (bamboo or can¬ 
vas barracks), while the British officers and NCOs 
lived in separate quarters made of brick and wood. 
But even though there was segregation between 
the different races, tribes, classes and castes, we all 
felt we had one purpose: defeat the Japanese. 

Tragic Fate of an RAF Pilot 

During one of our patrols across the Yu River, 
a branch of the Chindwin, we saw buzzards cir¬ 
cling above a small clearing along a jungle trail. Lt. 
J.F. Burns, who was the leader of the patrol, 
ordered me to investigate the area. 

After crawling and running from cover to 
cover, I saw a human figure tied to a tree. I circled 
the area several times to make sure the Japanese 
had not set an ambush. I approached the figure 
and became sick. The naked body had several deep 
wounds from swords and bayonets. I vomited as I 
signaled the patrol. 

Lt. Burns shook with anger when he saw the 
figure. He walked away into the bushes after 
ordering the men to remove the body. Young 
Gurkhas stood and stared at the mutilated corpse. I 
covered my nose with a handkerchief and removed 
the wires around the neck of the dead man. Lt. 
Burns suddenly reappeared and pushed me away. 

"It may be booby trapped," he said. The corpse 
fell forward and two grenades rolled down from 
behind the back. We scattered for cover. The gren¬ 
ades exploded, but none of us was injured. Quick 
thinking by the young British 
officer had saved our lives. 

We dug a grave and 
buried the body parts; Lt. 
Burns said a short prayer. We 
left the area for fear the Jap¬ 
anese were nearby. We 
learned later the mutilated 
body was that of an RAF 
pilot who had parachuted 
after his plane was shot 
down. He was captured by 
the Japanese and tortured to 
death. They left the disfig¬ 
ured body as a stem message 
to the British. 

These 1964 Indian stamps 
were issued to commemorate S. 
Chandra Bose, founder and 
commander of the anti- 
British/pro-Japanese Indian 
National Army during World 
War II. (Shown at 125%.) 


Hand-to-Hand Combat 

During another patrol in the same area, we col¬ 
lided with an advancing Japanese reconnaissance 
team on a narrow tiger trail that wound through 
tall elephant grass along a sharp bend of the river. 
After a heavy rain the roar from the rapids could 
cover the sounds of Dakota and Spitfire aircraft; 
neither the Japanese nor our men had heard or 
seen each other approach. 

Suddenly we stood and stared at each other in 
disbelief — only a few yards apart. Then the 
Japanese officer drew his samurai sword and 
charged, screaming, "Tsukkome! (Charge!), Banzai! 
Banzai!" We Gurkhas yelled back, "Gorkhali ayo! 
(The Gurkhas are coming!)" Swords, bayonets and 
kukris clashed furiously. Yells, screams and groans 
from the combatants now drowned the roar of the 
rapids. After a few minutes of fierce fighting, the 
Japanese ran off, leaving 15 dead. 

We lost six, including a British NCO from the 
1st Seaforth Highlanders. Another suffered a bayonet 
wound in the arm. The surviving members of our 
patrol quickly collected maps, letters, photos, a 
radio and other items from the blood-drenched bod¬ 
ies of the Japanese. We carried our fallen men on 
our backs. It took us over two days to return to base. 

I was hospitalized with malarial fever, two 
broken ribs and a dislocated shoulder. 

My Brother's Visit 

My brother visited me at the field hospital. I 
confided in him the terror of my first experience in 
close combat, and my nightmares about the RAF 
pilot. He encouraged me, saying that the spirits of 
the 10th Gurkha Regiment would always give us 
courage and protection. He instructed me to repeat 
after him the Gurkha proverb, "Kaphar hunu 
bhanda mornu ramro." (It is better to die than to be 
a coward.) I repeated the proverb several times 
more as a prayer, hoping to calm my fears. 

The most interesting news from my brother 
was about our uncle. He had joined the 77th 
Infantry Brigade under Maj. Gen. Orde Wingate. 
This unit came to be known as the "Chindits," a 
guerilla force. Its 3,000 British and Gurkha troops 
used "long range penetration" tactics to destroy 
Japanese communication and transportation lines 
in the occupied territories in northern Burma. My 
uncle was assigned to take charge of an ammuni¬ 
tion and supply team consisting of some 25 mules. 

"I don't understand how or why our uncle got 
promoted to command the mules," my brother 
joked. "He doesn't even speak their language." We 
laughed together. 

Kukri Training and 
the Death Ceremony 

During the previous months and years, we had 
been intermittently drilled by Gurkha NCOs on the 
various uses of the kukri. But now, after I left hos- 
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pital and my platoon was put under the leadership 
of a Gurkha Jemadur, Bakhatbahadur Rai, we 
began training several hours each day with the 
sword. With kukris we cut bamboo trees of all 
sizes to strengthen and toughen our hands. The 
bamboo we cut we also used to build our living 
quarters, shelters and latrines. 

We learned how to cut, slash, chop and thrust 
while jumping into trenches, running up and 
down hill, and crawling into bunkers. We trained 
in parrying bayonets and blocking long swords. 
Our Jemadur told us that all of the Gurkhas in our 
brigade were being given similar training. 

One evening our battalion commander, Lt. Col. 
Cosens, somberly told us the British POWs from 
Singapore were being brutally treated by the 
Japanese. Thousands had died in slave labor camps 
from disease, starvation and torture. More than 200 
Australians, British and Americans were beheaded, 
and many Gurkha POWs had also been shot, bayo¬ 
neted and beheaded. 

I wept. I knew then I would never see my rela¬ 
tives again. Many men in our company remained 
silent with anger and hate. 

At midnight. Jemadar Bakhatbahadur led us 
several miles along a jungle trail into the Valley of 
Caves. These natural caves were located to the 
northeast of Shunagu. When we got there, we were 
surprised to see a large gathering of other Gurkha 
soldiers from other battalions of the brigade. 

A Subadar from the 3/5 Royal Gurkha Rifles led 
us in a sacred blood oath ceremony. (This was 
done in great secrecy. The British disapproved of 
our traditional "pagan" customs and rituals.) In a 
priestly voice, he called on Shiva (the destroyer of 
evil). Kali (goddess of destruction), and Yama (the 
king of death). We raised our kukris and cut our 
fingers and smeared the blood on the blades. We 
formed a long column. One by one, each man 
thrust his kukri into a small flame placed before 
the Subadar. He sprinkled the holy ashes on our 
heads. 

Steel and spirit became one in this way; our 
souls united with our kukris. We made a solemn 
oath; the shame of Singapore would be avenged; 
the Japanese would be defeated. 

My father had once told me of such sacred cer¬ 
emonies, always performed in great secrecy by tra¬ 
ditional Gurkha warriors before going into battle. I 
felt energized by the spirits. 

The Japanese Enter India 

The Imphal plain nestles between two 
Himalayan mountain ranges that rise to 6,000 feet 
above sea level. Imphal itself is a strategic border 
town near Burma. It was a major supply depot for 
Allied forces in the CBI. The town of Kohima lies 
about 60 miles to the north of Imphal. Three all- 
weather roads led to the Imphal plain from Burma: 
Tiddim Road to the south, Tamu Road from the 
southeast, and Tamanthi Road from the northwest. 


There were six military airfields in the area: one in 
Kohima, one near Kangla (headquarters of the 
British IV Corps), two in Imphal, with the remain¬ 
ing two at Wingjing and Palel, south of there. 

In February 1944, the chief of staff of the 
Japanese Imperial Burma Area Army planned the 
invasion of India, codenamed "Operation U-Go." 
There were three operational objectives: 1) secure 
the major roads and rail lines into Assam (which 
carried vital supplies to China); 2) deny strategic 
areas for the Allied forces' preparation for the 
retaking of Burma; and 3) establish a staging area 
for the Japanese advance on Delhi. 

The Japanese command had supreme confi¬ 
dence in the invincibility of its soldiers. Gen. 
Kawabe boasted his forces would capture Imphal 
within three weeks of the offensive's start date. He 
would make the conquest of India a birthday gift to 
the Emperor Hirohito. 

The Japanese 15th Army included the 15th 
Division, under Lt. Gen. Yamaguchi; the 31st 
Division, under Lt. Gen. Sato; and the 33rd Division, 
under Lt. Gen. Tanaka. Two additional "mixed" 
infantry brigades, under Maj. Gens. Miyazaki and 
Yamamoto, were attached to the 31st and 33rd 
Divisions. Other units supporting the Japanese 
were a division from the Indian National Army 
and a regiment from the Burma Independent 
Army, both anti-British, nationalist forces. The 
combined enemy force totaled more than 100,000 
men. 

The strength of these Japanese divisions varied 
from 15,000-22,000. Each had three regiments with 
2,600 troops in three battalions. The Japanese 

Composition of Japanese Forces 

for the Invasion of India, 1944 
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Division blocked the roads between Kohima 
and Imphal. The 33rd Division moved up 
from the south, along the Tiddim and Tamu 
Roads, to drive directly on Imphal. The 
British were stunned by the Speed of these 
advances. 

The Japanese had transported their 
artillery and equipment across rugged 
mountains and jungles using more than 2,000 
mules and bullocks. Thousands of slave 
laborers were also forced to carry supplies 
and construct roads, bridges and fortifica¬ 
tions. 

With assistance from native guides, 
Japanese light infantry regiments moved 
along jungle trails to surround British out¬ 
posts on major roads. The Japanese 31st and 
15th Divisions soon laid siege to Kohima. The 
17th Indian Division was trapped on Tiddim 
Road by the Japanese 33rd Division. 

Gen. Slim, commander of the British 14th 
Army, decided to meet the Japanese assault 
by pulling back his forward divisions. He 
called this a "defensive-offensive" strategy. 
His troops would withdraw and then rede¬ 
ploy around the Imphal plain in such a way 
as to force the Japanese to fight at the very 
end of their lengthy supply lines. If his 
troops could hold out until June, the mon¬ 
soon season would help defeat the overex¬ 
tended invaders. 


Battle of Fir Tree Hill 

On 22 March, the 37th Gurkha Brigade 
was ordered to break the Japanese resistance 
to the withdrawal of the 17th Indian Division 
along the Tiddim Road. The 17th had aban¬ 
doned thousands of tons of equipment and 
supplies, including several hundred head of 
cattle, at their depot. The Japanese, in turn, 
captured that booty while continuing their 
attacks against the retreating division. 

My unit marched along the Tiddim 
Road, which wound through hundreds of hills and 
ridges. I wondered what the names were the 
British had given these hills. I asked one English 
NCO who was in my column. He pointed his fin¬ 
ger at the horizon and said, "There is Left Hill, 
Right Hill, Lower Hill, Higher Hill, Steep Hill, 
Pimple Ridge, Nipple Knoll, Booby Ridge, and 
Baldy Ridge." 

I looked at him in disbelief. I decided then that 
behind every stiff British upper lip there must also 
be a sense of humor. 

If a mountain didn't have a strange name, the 
British gave it an alpha-numeric symbol. In this way 
some of the hills along the Tiddim and Tamu Roads 
were called "MS-1," "MS-2," "MS-3," up through 
"MS-555." Some of the ridges around Ukrul were 
identified as "M-33-z," "R-106-a," "BB-4-q," etc. 

Our battalion was ordered to "exterminate" 


didn't use regular brigades here, except for their 
special operations units, such as the 24th and 72nd 
Independent Mixed Brigades. Three regiments were 
considered to make up an "infantry brigade 
group." 

The Imphal plain was defended by Gen. G. 
Scoone's British IV Corps, which had the 17th, 20th 
and 23rd Indian Infantry Divisions; and Maj. Gen M. 
Stopford's XXXIII Corps, which held the 2nd and 
7th (British) Infantry Divisions, along with six spe¬ 
cial operations brigades. 

Assault on Imphal Plain 

By the middle of March, the Japanese had 
crossed the Chindwin River using boats, pontoons 
and rafts. They entered India along three main 
axes. Their 31st Division attacked the British out¬ 
posts around Kohima from the north. The 15th 
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the Japanese on a heavily fortified feature called 
"Fir Tree Hill." It had two ridges, "Left Hill," and 
"Right Hill." From those ridges the Japanese had 
blocked the Tiddim Road for several miles and 
were attempting to crush the 17th Division. 

In three columns, 1st, 2nd and 3rd Platoons 
advanced halfway up the hill without opposition. 
Suddenly the Japanese opened fire with automatic 
weapons from two bunkers near the top. Several 
men from 2nd Platoon fell. Then Jemadar Bakhat- 
bahadur Rai, leader of our platoon, ordered the 
men to flank the bunker in front of us. We crawled 
toward the summit. 

Three or four Japanese from an adjacent trench 
stood up and threw grenades. The machinegun 
from the bunker suddenly turned on us, wounding 
one and pinning us down. Then one fleet-footed 
Gurkha, Narpati Rai, stood up with his kukri and 
charged, yelling "Gorkhali ayo!" and jumped into 
the enemy trench. Inspired by his daring example, 
we all fired our weapons and charged, while 1st 
and 2nd Platoons rushed the other bunker. 

Left Hill was secured. Our platoon had suf¬ 
fered one dead and three wounded. The other pla¬ 
toons had also suffered light casualties. The 
Japanese lost 32 men, most of whom we had cut 
down in their trenches with our kukris. Our 
Jemadar was very pleased with our first battle per¬ 
formance. 

From the newly-won bunkers we watched the 
intense battle raging on Right Hill. British tanks 
from the 7th Cavalry, along with our B Company, 
cooperated in attacking the more formidable 
enemy positions there. The Japanese answered 
with mortars, heavy machineguns and grenades. 
One tank was crippled by a Japanese soldier armed 
with explosives. Then another Japanese team 
began moving to destroy the other tanks, but they 
were cut down by the Gurkhas from the forward 
platoon. 

RAF planes, and artillery, had to be called in to 
help dislodge the well-entrenched Japanese. Soon 
thick and dark smoke engulfed the whole ridge. 
Still the Japanese did not yield. 

After three hours of fierce fighting, Lt. P.P. 
Dunkley, commander of B Company, led the final 
assault on the enemy bunkers. The Gurkhas again 
shouted their battle cry as they engaged in hand- 
to-hand combat. We wanted to help them, but our 
orders were to "hold Left Hill." So from our posi¬ 
tions we shouted, "Gorkhali ayo! Gorkhali ayo!" to 
give them moral support. 

The Japanese finally retreated off into the jun¬ 
gle, and Right Hill was secured. There were heavy 
casualties on both sides there. Our platoon was 
detailed to help evacuate the dead and wounded, 
because several members of the ambulance unit 
had been killed by Japanese snipers. Bodies of the 
Gurkhas lay next to their fallen enemies. 

From one large bunker, I pulled out the body 
of a Gurkha who was covered by seven dead 


Japanese. He had killed them with his kukri before 
he was bayoneted to death. Many of the dead were 
our friends. 

Lt. Dunkely was awarded the Military Cross 
medal for his outstanding leadership in securing 
Fir Tree Hill. We were proud to see the Union Jack 
flying on the hill. We saluted the flag and paid trib¬ 
ute to our fallen men. 

Lt. Dunkely became the pride of the 3/10 Burma 
Gurkha Rifles. This young British officer had gained 
the love and respect of the Gurkhas serving under 
him. We made him an honored member of the Rai 
and Limbu tribes. 

The Battle of Nipple Knoll 

The next night a large force of Japanese troops 
counterattacked. They quickly established road¬ 
blocks between MS-96 and MS-97. Our 3rd 
Battalion, along with two companies of the 3/5 RGR, 
were isolated at MS-100 and came under intense 
attack. The Japanese were repulsed, but they suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing a small hill, causing serious 
problems for the left flank of our battalion. 

The British NCOs had named this hill "Nipple 
Knoll." Havildar (sergeant) Dilbahadur Limbu, of 
C Company, was ordered to retake it. The 1st and 
2nd Platoons were called into action, and my 3rd 
Platoon was to provide close support. After repeat¬ 
ed attacks, the enemy 
finally withdrew to the 
next hill. The two 
attacking platoons lost 
more than half their 
men, and the Japanese 
losses were equally 
high. 

Our platoon moved 
in to secure Nipple 
Knoll. We removed the 
documents and papers 
from the Japanese bod¬ 
ies strewn around their 
perimeter. We discov¬ 
ered their orders were 
to seize Tiddim Road, 
annihilate the still¬ 
retreating 17th Indian 
Division, and attack 
Imphal from the south. 

That night the Jap¬ 
anese again counterat¬ 
tacked with great force. 

After firing mortars 
from a nearby hill, they 
attacked our positions 
in two waves, scream¬ 
ing, "Banzai! Banzai! 

Banzai!" Our machine- 
guns, rifles and gren¬ 
ades repelled their first 
assault, but not before 
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several reached our trenches. They were immedi¬ 
ately cut down. 

The Japanese withdrew, regrouped and 
attacked again, but we held our position tenacious¬ 
ly- 

Later that same night, the Japanese succeeded 
in surrounding our hill, isolating us from the bat¬ 
talion. We could hear the movement of the enemy 
all around us. They were preparing for a third 
assault. We were low on ammunition and the men 
were totally exhausted. 

"Men, draw your kukris. We will kill as many 
of them as possible before they kill us," ordered the 
Havildar. The thought of retreat or surrender never 
entered our minds, but I had serious doubts we 
could last much longer. 

To our great relief, D Company suddenly came 
to our rescue. They had silently flanked the 
advancing Japanese and then drove them off the 
side of our hill. Our platoon had suffered two more 
dead and four wounded. 

Havildar Dilbahadur Limbu was awarded a 
medal — of what type I cannot recall — for his 
leadership in the defense of the hill against superi¬ 
or enemy forces. 

Dogged Defense 

During the first week of April, relentless 
assaults by the Japanese 15th and 32nd Divisions 
trapped the British garrison in Kohima. The British 
IV Corps based near Kangla, north of Imphal, was 
also isolated. The Japanese expected an easy sur¬ 
render from the British, as at Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Malaya and Burma. But this was the 
new British 14th Army, led by the dogged and bril¬ 
liant Gen. William Slim. All of us soldiers in this 
new army were well-disciplined, and trained and 
equipped for jungle fighting. We had no intention 
of repeating the "shame of Singapore." 

In mid-May, our battalion was sent to the 
Shenam Pass, southeast of Imphal. It was a strate¬ 
gic area that controlled the Tamu Road. The 
Japanese had made repeated attempts to gain con¬ 
trol of this vital pass. The whole region was a tan¬ 
gle of high ridges and peaks covered by thick jun¬ 
gle. I was amazed that men had been able to con¬ 
struct such a winding road through such rugged 
hills, some of which reached over 5,000 feet about 
sea level. 

I wondered again what names the British had 
given these hills. Interestingly, they had used most¬ 
ly Mediterranean names, such as Cyprus, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Sardinia, Crete East and Crete West, but 
there was also a "Penis Peak" and "Knipple Knob." 
Some others were called "Nippon Hill," "Gurkha 
Ridge," "Scraggy Hill," "Flat Top Hill," "Pyramid 
Hill," "Lynch Hill," Garrison Hill," "Slim Peak," 
and so on. The British indeed had a strange sense 
of humor. 

All these hills were infested with Japanese 
troops. After fierce fighting, units from our brigade 


succeeded in occupying some of the more impor¬ 
tant hills controlling Shenam Pass. 

Defense of Scraggy Hill 

On 15 May our battalion was ordered to 
relieve the 3/3rd at Scraggy Hill. During the previ¬ 
ous week, there had been much fighting in that 
area. Many of the dead had not been removed; 
they were scattered along the trails and hillsides. 
The sight of vultures and crows tearing the flesh of 
rotting corpses, and the stench of decay made us 
ill. Breathing became difficult. 

We tried to clear the corpses from our defen¬ 
sive sector by dragging them down to a gorge 
some 100 yards away. There were several headless 
Japanese bodies. We found two heads covered 
with engorged leeches. Pieces of arms, fingers and 
intestines were swarmed over by thousands of 
insects. One Japanese had a kukri stuck in his hel- 
meted head. We found another with a kukri 
lodged between his legs. We could not count the 
number of bodies we removed from the perimeter. 
Kukris, bayonets, swords, rifles, helmets, ammuni¬ 
tion belts, boots and canteens littered the trenches 
and bunkers. It was a vision of hell. 

Darkness came quickly, and we had hardly fin¬ 
ished consolidating the area when enemy shells 
began exploding around us, wounding several 
men. But where were they coming from? 

Our night patrol soon spotted Japanese firing 
mortars from the gorge where we'd just piled the 
corpses. They had established two batteries in the 
gorge. Our company commander, Lt. Miller, 
ordered us to silence them. We crawled down the 
slope, into that unbearable stench. We plugged 
our noses with crushed leaves and mud, and 
breathed through our mouths. I wondered how 
the Japanese could endure the stench of their own 
dead soldiers. 

We saw a Japanese recon team of five men 
moving past us up the hill. We could also see flash¬ 
es from the gorge as they continued to launch mor¬ 
tar shells. Men from the forward team flanked the 
enemy scouts and silenced them with kukris. We 
moved farther down slope and threw grenades 
into the ravine. The Japanese quickly withdrew. 

Later that night the Japanese shifted their 
attacks to D Company, which was dug in next to 
us. They came in waves, firing at close range. The 
Gurkhas from D Company didn't waver, even 
though many of them were wounded and killed. 

The determined enemy then staged another 
attack. This time they tried to overrun our position 
with two companies. They screamed, "Nippon 
banzai!" The Gurkhas, instead of remaining in the 
trenches, jumped up and attacked the advancing 
Japanese with their kukris. We cut down many of 
them in hand-to-hand fighting. 

The surprised Japanese, who had not expected 
such an instant counterattack, fled into the jungle. 
One Japanese squad, though — in a state of confu- 
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sion — ran into our perimeter. We cut them down 
with kukris. 

The next morning we cheered and applauded 
the forward platoons of D Company for their daring 
kukri charge, which we could now see had killed 
more than 90 enemy troops. These men were truly 
the pride of the 10th Gurkha Regiment. 

Death of Lt. Burns 

Unlike some other British officers, Lt. J.F. 
Burns enjoyed mingling with the young Gurkhas. 
Often he would join us at our mess and try our 
food. He seemed to develop a taste for curried 
ahloo (potato) and rice. With some difficulty, he 
attempted to learn the dialects of the Rais and 
Limbu tribes. I translated for him on numerous 
occasions. 

He taught us how to build rafts, cross rivers 
and swim in a fast current. Later, he trained us in 
reconnaissance patrolling and ambush tactics. It 
was Lt. Burns who had saved me and some other 
young Gurkhas from the booby trapped body of 
the RAF pilot. 

On the night of 20 or 21 May, A Company, 
positioned at Scraggy, came under heavy attack by 
an enemy unit from the 72nd Mixed Brigade. We 
made a stubborn defense against waves of 
Japanese assaults. During the action, Lt. Burns was 
cut down by a Japanese sword. The next morning, 
this gallant young British officer died in the battal¬ 
ion field hospital. 

His spirit united with the souls of the fallen 
Gurkhas who had served him loyally. 


Assault on Gibraltar Hill 

On 24 May, the Japanese flag was flying on 
Gibraltar Hill. They had counterattacked in force 
and retaken it from the 5th Battalion of the 6th 
Rajputana Rifle Regiment. There had been intense 
fighting on Gibraltar. The hillside was scarred with 
bomb craters, burning tanks, twisted cannon, fallen 
trees, smoldering logs and rotting corpses. 

Gibraltar Hill was more than 5,000 feet high 
and had three plateaus. The Tamu Road was built 
along the south side of the hill. The northern and 
western slopes were steep. The Japanese bunkers 
and networks of trenches were at the crest, in an 
excellent position to shell any British convoys on 
the road. The RAF bombings and our artillery bar¬ 
rages had not weakened their fortifications. 

The operational commander, Maj. H.G. 
Edwards, ordered our company to retake the hill. 
The 1st Platoon was ordered to advance from the 
south side; our 3rd Platoon was to provide close 
support, and the 2nd Platoon was put in reserve. 

As soon as the Gurkhas reached the second pla¬ 
teau, the enemy launched their mortars and gren¬ 
ades. Nine Gurkhas from the 1st fell immediately. 

Most of the trees in that area had been blown 
down and burned by the previous artillery 
shellings. There was little cover for the men. The 
1st Platoon tried to advance, but was pinned down 
by automatic weapons fire. We watched in 
despair when only four Gurkhas withdrew to take 
cover in a bomb crater. The rest were all dead or 
wounded. 
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Our platoon, under Jemadar Bakhatbahadur, 
was positioned near the northern slope. The 
Jemadar sent six men to reinforce the remnants of 
the 1st Platoon in the crater. They were ordered to 
fire at will to provide cover. Our platoon was 
then quickly organized into two assault teams. 
Team 1 had 12 men under the Jemadar, and 
would climb the northern slope. Team 2 had 10 
men and was to approach from the western 
slope. 

We were about 100 yards away from the 
enemy. The men in the crater split up into three fire 
teams, each taking separate positions. A thick mist 
had settled on top of the hill, concealing our 
advance. Our three fire teams intensified their 
cross fire, providing additional cover for us. 

When we reached the crest, we drew our 
kukris and waited for Team 2 to reach the ridge 
from the western slope. The enemy trenches were 
only a few yards away. 

The machineguns from the bunkers riddled the 
bomb craters, smoldering logs, and a burning tank, 
where the Gurkha fire teams were positioned. 
From the trenches, the Japanese soldiers continued 
to throw grenades down the hill. 

Suddenly the Jemadar stood up and screamed, 
"Gorkhali ayo!" We all yelled in unison, and fol¬ 
lowed him into the Japanese trenches. 

We rushed through the maze of narrow trench¬ 
es, thrusting, slashing and chopping at the sur¬ 
prised enemy. Some tried to withdraw into the 
bunkers, but ran into other Gurkhas and were 
chopped down instantly. 

Then they counterattacked from the western 
slope. One Japanese commander, with his sword 
drawn, rushed out from the main bunker scream¬ 
ing, "Banzai! Banzai! Banzai!" His men, with fixed 
bayonets, also charged and tried to flank us. We 
jumped out of the trenches to meet them. 

The Japanese officer cut down one Gurkha, 
then another. But then, just as quickly, the Jemadar 
sprang forward and decapitated the enemy officer. 
Then the Jemadar yelled, "Gorkhali ayo! No pris¬ 
oners!" And we responded, "No prisoners! 
Gorkhali ayo!" The resultant collisions were of 
steel against steel, steel against flesh, and flesh 
against flesh — it was a killing frenzy among fanat¬ 
ic warriors. 

Our Lord Shiva, goddess Kali, and Yama wit¬ 
nessed this brutal hand-to-hand fighting. It lasted 
about 15 minutes. Many Japanese escaped down 
the south slope, leaving 125 of their dead behind. 
Our platoon lost two men killed' and three wound¬ 
ed. Our faces and uniforms were drenched with 
blood. 

The Jemadar lowered the Japanese flag on the 
main bunker. Our platoon stood at attention. Tears 
streamed down our faces. On 24 May 1944, the 3rd 
Platoon of A Company of the 3/10 Gurkha 
Regiment had secured Gibraltar Hill. 

Our commanding British officer, Maj. 


Edwards, said, "Bloody good show men!" He con¬ 
gratulated our platoon and declared that our per¬ 
formance was one of the finest examples of 
courage in the regiment's history. Later, our 
Jemadar was awarded the Military Cross for his 
outstanding leadership and courage that day. 

Monsoon Season 

The Japanese made no major attempt to 
retake Gibraltar Hill, except for occasional 
shelling and probes by small units. During June, 
our battalion left Gibraltar and moved to Recce 
Hill, a few miles down Tamu Road. Other Gurkha 
battalions, the 3/3rd and 3/5th, were also moved to 
other hills. 

Monsoon season had begun. The weather 
became extremely bad; it rained for five straight 
days. These torrential rains caused flash floods that 
washed away many bunkers, shelters and wooden 
bridges. Unpaved roads and trails on the hills and 
in the valleys became gushing streams. Bomb 
craters became ponds and lakes infested with mos¬ 
quitoes, insects, leeches and poisonous snakes. 
Transporting supplies to troops in remote outposts 
became impossible. Road crews were constantly 
repairing or rebuilding bridges destroyed by land¬ 
slides. 

Many men in our battalion suffered from 
malaria, typhus, dysentery, carbuncles, pleurisy, 
pneumonia, foot rot, and other tropical diseases. 
About ten percent of the men became totally inca¬ 
pacitated and had to be evacuated to Imphal for 
treatment. 

We knew the Japanese troops were also suffer¬ 
ing from these same diseases. Our intelligence 
reports indicated their field hospitals in Burma 
were overcrowded with wounded and sick. Their 
long supply lines to India from Burma could not be 
fully maintained during the monsoons. Our 
Gurkha special forces had been attacking their sup¬ 
ply lines across the border. Also, the RAF planes 
bombed the enemy's railroad lines, convoys and 
supply depots. Some of the Japanese units began to 
slaughter their mules to feed their soldiers. Some 
raided villages for supplies. 

And we were only just moving into July, the 
height of the monsoon season. 

Retaking Scraggy Hill 

The Japanese badly needed a victory. They 
were determined to open the Tamu Road so their 
troops could advance northward and capture the 
supplies they needed from our dumps in Imphal. 
Throughout June and July, the Japanese continued 
to attack Gurkha positions along the Shenam Pass. 
Several Japanese units from their 33rd and 15th 
Divisions succeeded in recapturing Scraggy Hill, 
along with some of the surrounding hills. 

Battalions 3/3, 3/5 and 3/10 were called into 
action. The 3/3rd was ordered to secure Crete West 
and Crete East. The 3/5th was to retake Lynch and 
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Flat Top. The 3/lOth was assigned to recapture 
Scraggy, Pimple and Malta. 

B Company was ordered to take down the 
Japanese flag flying atop Scraggy. They knew this 
would not be easy. The condition of the hill was 
extremely poor. The Japanese had removed the 
large trees from around the hill to reinforce their 
bunkers, machinegun nests and trenches at the 
summit. 

Scraggy was 5,000 feet high, and had five 
plateaus. Every plateau was dotted with bomb 
craters filled with mud and water. Some of the 
decaying bodies remained only half-buried in sev¬ 
eral craters. Vultures and crows perched on 
burned trees, waiting for their next meal. The hill 
looked dark and eerie, even during the day. The 
stench of death made our men shudder. How 
many men had fought and died already on this 
bloody hill? 

The 1st and 2nd Platoons of B Company 
advanced in two separate columns. I was placed in 
charge of the 3rd Platoon from A Company, which 
was detailed to carry some 16 ladders for use in 
scaling the cliffs near the summit. The rain from 
the previous night made the slopes treacherous to 
climb. 

The men were slipping and falling as they 
crawled up the muddy ridge. A machinegun blast 
hit a Gurkha from the 1st Platoon. His body slid 
almost 200 yards down hill, and was soon followed 
by three more. The Japanese had our advancing 
columns in a crossfire, but we struggled through it 
to the next plateau, suffering more casualties as we 
went. 

Conditions on the third plateau were even 
worse. There were several sharp slopes near the 
top. They were muddy and treacherous, with no 
cover for the men. One Gurkha scout clawed his 
way up to investigate the next ridge. A burst of 
machinegun fire exploded his face and chest. His 
body was thrown back, and it rolled down the hill 
and splashed into a crater already containing two 
decaying bodies. I had serious doubts we could 
scale those slopes without being cut down. To our 
great relief, we were ordered not to advance fur¬ 
ther, and to secure the lower slopes. 

That night the Japanese shelled all our battal¬ 
ion's positions with their mountain artillery and 
mortars. At around 1:00 a.m. they made a series of 
coordinated attacks against C Company on Malta, 
B Company on Pimple, and D Company on Pyramid. 
The Japanese also attacked the 3/3rd on Crete West 
and Crete East, and the 3/5th on Lynch and Flat 
Top Hills. 

The battle raged all around us. We could hear 
the battle cry "Nippon banzai!" reverberating 
through the hills, followed by the explosions of 
mortars and grenades. Soon we heard "Gorkhali 
ayo!" to the left of us and then also to the right. We 
also began shouting. 

The fighting went on for a few hours. Then 


silence settled over the hills and the enemy with¬ 
drew. The Gurkhas had successfully repulsed the 
attacks, but the Japanese flag was still flying on 
Scraggy Hill. 

The next day the rain came. The assault on 
Scraggy was postponed for two days. The men 
slept, ate and waited on the slopes, with little 
cover. Our uniforms were wet and muddy. Many 
suffered from diseases, exhaustion and foot rot. 
Mosquitoes at night, leeches in the day, and the 
stench of rotting corpses challenged the fortitude of 
the young Gurkhas. But we were determined to 
retake Scraggy Hill. 

On 23 July, three RAF planes strafed the top of 
the hill, dropped several bombs and then disap¬ 
peared into the dark, rolling, monsoon clouds. 
More rain would come soon. Thick mist was begin¬ 
ning to form on the mountain range. 

The orders came: take Scraggy before the rain 
began. 

The pioneer (demolition) platoon, under B 
Company, moved up the hill followed by my 3rd 
Platoon with the ropes and ladders. We reached the 
third plateau without much opposition, except for 
occasional shots from a sniper. A Japanese sharp¬ 
shooter moved from crater to crater, taking our 
men out from the front and then from the side. He 
killed four of our men before he was taken out by 
sniper hunters from the Pioneers. 

We crawled up to the fourth plateau without a 
single shot from the Japanese — probably because 
of poor visibility at the top. Thick mist began to set¬ 
tle. The final assault would be difficult. The slope 
was steep and slippery. 

We had to link five ladders to reach the rim 
of the summit. We positioned three ladders 
approximately 30 yards apart. The first assault 
team from the pioneers scaled the ladders. A sud¬ 
den loud blast of automatic weapons and rifles 
mowed them down as soon as they had reached 
the crest. 

A second team climbed the ladders, and also 
was hit, suffering heavy casualties. Some of their 
bodies were hanging on the ladders; some slid 
down the slope. The wounded painfully clawed 
their way back, helped by our men. Suddenly the 
Japanese appeared on top of the slope and began 
throwing grenades down on us, killing more pio¬ 
neers and men from my platoon. We fired back as 
we withdrew to safety. 

A runner was dispatched to inform our com¬ 
manders of the seriousness of the situation. Soon 
the mortar teams from our battalion went into 
action. Steady explosions of shells on top of the hill 
forced the Japanese back into their bunkers and 
trenches. The ambulance unit was sent to remove 
the dead and wounded. The pioneers had suffered 
some 80 percent casualties. 

How glad I was to see the 2nd Platoon from A 
Company and the 1st and 2nd Platoons from B 
Company coming up the hill for a combined assault! 
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Under the cover of our steady mortar barrage and 
the thick mist, the platoons began to scale the lad¬ 
ders, which we repositioned farther apart. This 
time we succeeded in reaching the top with only 
light casualties. 

We immediately fanned out and charged the 
two forward bunkers with grenades, then kukris, 
killing some 32 defenders. Many Japanese escaped 
to the main bunker at the summit. Our men 
regrouped and quickly removed the dead and 
wounded. Several Jemadars and Havildars were 
among the casualties. 

Jemadar Kharkabahadur Rai, from 1st Platoon 
of B Company, took charge and divided the men 
into three assault teams. I remembered this tactic, 
which we had used on Gibraltar Hill. Our team 
was assigned to follow the trench line, and the 
other two were to flank the bunkers on the sum¬ 
mit. 

The heavy mist made visibility poor. We could 
not see more than 20-25 yards. We were ordered 
not to fire our weapons for fear of killing our own 
men. We drew our kukris. As soon as the mortar 
fire was lifted. Jemadar Kharkabahadur yelled, 
"Gorkhali ayo!" and led the charge. 

Our assault team ran along the trench line. The 
Japanese opened up with automatic weapons. We 
jumped into a trench from which an enemy squad 
was firing. They were quickly silenced. 

We advanced on to the main bunker. The 
trench was filled with water and mud, slowing our 
movement. We saw several retreating Japanese in 
front of us. Three of them slipped and fell in the 
mud, and were quickly decapitated. 

As we jumped out of that trench, we ran into a 
group of Japanese who charged us with fixed bayo¬ 
nets. Several of our men fell to them. As one 
Japanese soldier pulled his bayonet from a 
Gurkha's throat, I sprang and cut him down. Then 
a Japanese and a Gurkha, locked in a life-or-death 
struggle, lost their footing and rolled on the 
ground. I ran to them and impaled the enemy with 
my kukri. 

At another point, I parried a man charging 
with a bayonet and stepped in to kill him, but 
missed because of poor footing and accidentally 
cut the arm of a Gurkha next to me who was dodg¬ 
ing an attacker of his own. My attacker then hit me 
with his rifle butt and knocked me into the trench. I 
was unconscious for several minutes. 

As I was pulled out of the trench by my men, I 
heard the Gurkha victory cry. The men from 
Companies A and B had finally secured the hill. 
Many Japanese escaped under the cover of the 
heavy mist and smoke, leaving behind more than 
100 dead. Unfortunately our casualties had been 
equally high. 

Later, Jemadar Kharkabahadur Rai from B 
Company was awarded a medal for his leadership 
and gallantry in recapturing Scraggy Hill. The men 
of the 3/10th saluted him. 


Action on Pimple Hill 

By the following day, all of the strategic hills 
around Shenam Pass had been cleared of Japanese 
resistance, except for one called Pimple Hill, adja¬ 
cent to Scraggy. A small force of Japanese held out 
there. 

My 3rd Platoon, now reinforced with many 
new and young recruits, was ordered to clear this 
little hill. I had some doubts about my ability to 
lead and about the abilities of these untested 
Gurkha youths. But I divided the platoon into 
three assault teams, and instead of advancing from 
one position, we ascended the hill from three dif¬ 
ferent locations. 

The "Pimple" was about 2,500 high. It had no 
steep cliffs or deep ravines. As my column reached 
halfway up the hill, the Japanese fired from a 
machinegun nest. We flanked that position and 
blew it up with grenades. Farther up the hill, the 
Japanese fired from a small bunker. It, too, was 
soon flanked and silenced. 

Several Japanese then crawled out of a tunnel 
and ran down the hill. Our columns cross-fired 
and stopped their escape. Then two stunned 
Japanese came out of a hole to surrender, raising 
their hands above their heads. But as I approached 
them, another Gurkha rushed forward and slashed 
them with his kukri, killing them instantly. 

Then the Gurkha raised his kukri and yelled, 
"That is for my father in Singapore!" That soldier 
was only 16 years old. 

The small hill was secured, in a small action, 
by a small group of men. 

Gen. Slim's Visit 

On 27 July, Gen. William Slim, commander of 
the victorious British 14th Army, visited our area. 
We cleaned and polished for this very special occa¬ 
sion. 

Lt. Col. Cosens, the proud commander of our 
3/10 Gurkha Regiment, presented his battle-tested 
men to the visiting general. We stood at attention 
with drawn kukris. 

Gen. Slim slowly walked along the lines, look¬ 
ing at each man and his kukri. He stopped in front 
of my Jemadar, Bakhatbahadur Rai, leader of the 
3rd Platoon of C Company, and congratulated him 
for his brilliant leadership during the battle for 
Gibraltar Hill. 

The general moved on and stopped before 
Jemadar Kharkabahadur Rai, leader of the 1st 
Platoon of A Company ,- and praised him for his 
courageous leadership in retaking Scraggy Hill. 

Gen. Slim's brilliant strategies, implemented 
by gallant and competent British commanders 
and their loyal Gurkha soldiers, had forever 
crushed the mystique of Japanese "invincibility" 
in Asia. 

We had avenged the shame of Singapore. 
Gorkhali ayo! O 
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Commentary 


The Rambo Legacy 


The POW/MIA 


Background 

As of early November 1991, the US Defense 
Intelligence Agency's (DIA) tally of Americans 
who are still unaccounted for from the Vietnam 
War stood at 2,272. It's no comfort to POW/MIA 
families and veterans that their situation is not 
unique — a total of 88,000-90,000 US troops remain 
unaccounted for in all our wars since 1941. 

But what a difference two decades and a "New 
World Order" can make. 

With the fall of Communism leading old ene¬ 
mies to seek normalized relations with 
Washington, plus the recent victory in the Persian 
Gulf — a swift war supported by the majority of 
Americans — there is a new urge to finally resolve 
the Vietnam POW/MIA issue. 

The Pentagon, for its part, has announced a 
reorganization of the hunt for those POWs and 
MIAs by giving overall command of the mission to 
the US Pacific Command. This move has been offi¬ 
cially likened to the manner in which Central 
Command was earlier tasked with Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm. What's more, public opinion 
polls suggest many Americans believe live POWs 
are still being held in Southeast Asia. As one 
Congressman and Vietnam veteran observed, "It 
strikes me that this is more of a burning issue now 
than it was then." He added, "If we can find $180 
billion for the S&Ls, we can...complete this 
[search] after 20 years." 

But searching for clues in the jungles of 
Southeast Asia and the bureaucracies of the United 
States and other countries has never been the 
straightforward business portrayed in popular 
POW/MIA movies. Members of the POW/MIA 
lobby, which comprises a number of national orga¬ 
nizations representing Vietnam veterans and the 
families of the missing, sometimes criticize the 
media for the liberties they've taken in portraying 
this complex issue. For instance, Ann Mills 
Griffiths, who has served for 13 years as executive 
director of the National League of Families of 
American Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia 
(the largest of the POW/MIA family groups), is 
bluntly critical of the various forms of exploitation 
that have appeared over the years. 

"Self-appointed pied-pipers have led some into 
the caverns of endless exploitation," she stated in 


Issue That Won't Die 

by Marty Kufus 


1991 on Capitol Hill. "New organizations, many 
professing to be acting for the families, claim that 
this issue can be resolved easily, but offer no viable 
alternative to current policy....Self-described 'pri¬ 
vate experts' and 'investigators,' who probably 
should themselves be investigated, mislead the 
public and subject MIA/POW families to emotion¬ 
al exploitation. 

"Sensational books, Hollywood films and pur¬ 
portedly factual documentaries on national net¬ 
works take the money and run," Griffiths contin¬ 
ued. "And much of the media, touting banner 
headlines, neglect to seek the basic facts." 

Ironically, in the disputatious environment of 
the POW/MIA issue, the League of Families and 
Griffiths personally have been criticized — by 
politicians and military officers — for their tactics 
in trying to influence investigations. But during 
and immediately after the Vietnam War, it was 
only the urgings of the POW/MIA families, veter¬ 
ans, and a few sympathetic politicians that kept the 
issue alive. 

The US government tried to close the book on 
the problem in 1973, following the signing of the 
Paris Peace Accords that January, and the subse¬ 
quent release, under the codename "Operation 
Homecoming," of 591 American POWs, a far small¬ 
er number than had been anticipated by US negoti¬ 
ating officials. 

During the peace talks, the Nixon administra¬ 
tion secretly offered $3-4 billion for the rebuilding 
of North Vietnam. Congress, however, later 
refused to authorize any reparations to Hanoi. 

The Pentagon announced in April 1973 that 
there were no more live Americans held in 
Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia, and that rumors to 
the contrary were "a disservice" to POW/MIA 
families. There were other officials in the Pentagon, 
though, who didn't believe it. 

Unlike old soldiers, the POW/MIA issue did 
not fade away. There were continued, but uncon¬ 
firmed, reports of live POWs. There also were 
increasingly vocal demands by the next of kin for 
the return of remains, and a few incidents in which 
the repatriated bones of supposed Americans 
turned out not be the genuine item — some 
returned remains were later identified to be non- 
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human. And always there was the backdrop of 
fraudulent clues and rescue missions. 

Early Government Investigations 

From 1974 to 1979, an estimated 2 million 
refugees fled Vietnam. With those waves of "boat 
people" came numerous reports of live American 
POWs. These reports were problematic because US 
investigators had only occasional, limited, and 
politically negotiated access to the Vietnamese 
countryside. Operating out of Bangkok, Thailand, 
US investigators interviewed thousands of 
refugees, as well as "legal travellers" who had 
passed through areas of interest. 

Since then, POW/MIA investigations have 
been conducted with the slowly increasing cooper¬ 
ation of Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia and the former 
Soviet Union. But despite post-Desert Storm 
assessments that the United States has put the 
"Vietnam Syndrome" behind it, the POW/MIA 
issue defies resolution. 

There remains a deep, lingering suspicion 
among families and Vietnam veterans that 
Americans were abandoned in Southeast Asia in 
order to expedite President Nixon's ending of an 
unpopular war. US government and military offi¬ 
cials have been bitterly criticized for alleged cover- 
ups and for having a "mindset to debunk" reports 
and photos that might be clues to live Americans 
in Southeast Asia. The government says it has still 
not found any credible evidence there are live 
Americans held against their will in Indochina, 
but field investigations and diplomatic wrangling 
continue, on the assumption there might be sur¬ 
vivors. 

Eighteen years after the end of US military 
involvement in Vietnam, the metaphorical flame of 
hope — for a full accounting of the missing — con¬ 
tinues to burn. 


The Select Committee 

The bipartisan Senate Select Committee on 
POW/MIA Affairs began three days of formal 
hearings on 5 November 1991. As Congressional 


committees go, it 


Item: 

CNN televised, in January 
1992, a brief interview with 
a retired KGB general who 
said he recalled the 1978 
interrogations, and attempt¬ 
ed recruitment, of three 
American POWs. The former 
Soviet officer said the men 
were from the CIA, the Navy 
and the Air Force. He could 
not recall their names. 


was a newcomer; however, few 
of its participants were new to 
the issue. 

The chairman of the 12- 
member committee is Sen. 
John F. Kerry, a Democrat 
from Massachusetts and 
Vietnam veteran. When he 
opened the hearings, it didn't 
take long for old disputes to 
resurface. 

"We ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves," fumed vice- 
chairman Sen. Bob Smith, a 
Republican from New Hamp¬ 
shire and another Vietnam 
veteran. "Infighting" over 


jurisdiction, he charged in his opening statement, 
has hindered the investigation of POW and MIA 
cases. "Congress fights with the Executive branch 
on access to intelligence; outside groups fight with 
each other on strategy; the League of Families criti¬ 
cizes some members of Congress; veterans groups 
spar over their interests. It cannot be the highest 
national priority to find our missing men until we 
make it a priority to work together to do it." 

Kerry then cautioned against unrealistic expec¬ 
tations: "The members of this committee are well 
aware of the expectations that have been stirred up 
by the prospect of this investigation. There are 
those who may be looking for this committee to do 
the impossible, to bring back to life those who are 
truly lost, or to uncover some hidden file where all 
the answers to all the unanswered questions are 
secretly stored. 

"Others," he continued, "may expect this com¬ 
mittee to run into a brick wall of obstructionism 
from the executive branch, or to become a tool for 
conspiracy mongers, witch-hunters and crackpots. 
But I think that most Americans, including most 
POW/MIA families, have a more realistic expecta¬ 
tion; they understand the difficulty of the task we 
face and the uncertainty of the results." 

The committee's mission is to conduct a 13- 
month investigation that will focus, primarily, on 
the possibility of live Americans still held in 
Southeast Asia and, secondarily, on the tedious 
search for remains. 

A prominent member of the Senate committee 
is Arizona Republican John McCain, an ex-POW. A 
Navy pilot during the war, he was shot down and 
held in the infamous "Hanoi Hilton." Even before 
the committee began its hearings, McCain was lay¬ 
ing groundwork. During the debate on last year's 
defense-spending legislation, the "McCain 
Amendment" to a Senate bill specified that some 72 
filing cabinets holding information on POW/MIA 
cases should be made available to the public, with 
few restrictions. 

Testimony during the committee hearings was 
given by the secretary of defense, generals, intelli¬ 
gence bureaucrats, field investigators, POW/MIA 
family members, leaders of five national veterans 
groups, and Bui Tin, an exiled former NVA 
colonel. 

The Testimony of Bui Tin 

As a North Vietnamese officer, Bui reportedly 
served as the commander of the "Hanoi Hilton." 
He was later a spokesman during negotiations for 
the POW release in 1973, and led NVA tanks into 
Saigon in 1975. 

The committee pressed Bui for information on 
Soviet interrogations of captured aviators. Speak¬ 
ing with the aid of a translator, Bui said only 
POWs who "had expertise in electronics would be 
interrogated by Russians." Crewmen from B-52 
bombers fell into that group. 
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He further testified "a number of [Soviet] ex¬ 
perts" traveled to Laos for interrogations. Bui also 
said he did not have a list of Americans who were 
interrogated by the Soviets, though such a docu¬ 
ment might exist, "possibly in the Defense 
Intelligence Section" of the Vietnamese military. 

Bui added that none of the American POWs 
with "special electronics warfare knowledge" were 
taken to other countries. 

Following his testimony, Bui Tin embraced 
and shook hands with McCain in an awkward 
attempt at symbolic rapprochement. 

He was not the only Vietnamese in attendance. 
Vietnam's ambassador to the United Nations and a 
Vietnamese journalist observed the first day of the 
Senate committee's hearings. The hearings were of 
interest to Vietnam, whose government is strug¬ 
gling to rebuild a nation that used to receive aid 
from the Soviet Union and mainland China. 
Normalization of relations with the United States is 
now a goal. 

"We have regularly told the Vietnamese that 
resolution of the issue is not a requirement for dis¬ 
cussing normalization of diplomatic relations," 
Gen. John W. Vessey, presidential emissary to 
Hanoi for POW/MIA matters, told the committee. 
"We have, however, consistently said that the 'pace 
and scope' of any normalization discussions will be 
affected by the level of Vietnam's cooperation in 
resolving the POW/MIA issues. Vietnam has 
accepted the POW/MIA matter as a humanitarian 
issue." 

Office in Hanoi, the JCRC, and 
Stony Beach 

Vessey and Vietnamese officials negotiated the 
opening, in 1991, of the US Office of POW/MIA 
Affairs, Hanoi. The office has a staff of seven to 
investigate in-country reports of live-sightings, 
research historical records, examine purported 
remains and investigate "discrepancy cases" of 
missing Americans who have been judged most 
likely to still be alive. 

A point of contention for the Hanoi office has 
been the Vietnamese government's insistence on 
the use of Vietnamese helicopters and pilots and a 
48-hour notice for travel to remote areas. 

The POW/MIA office in Hanoi is led by 
Garnett E. Bell, who first saw Vietnam in 1965 as an 
Army infantryman. He later served in the 525th 
Military Intelligence Group, and in 1973 was an inter¬ 
preter for Operation Homecoming. Bell and two 
other field investigators, from the Joint Casualty 
Resolution Center (JCRC) and the DIA's Stony 
Beach Team, also testified at the committee hear¬ 
ings. 

JCRC investigator William R. Gadoury, Jr., a 
retired Air Force intelligence specialist, testified 
there exists in Vietnam "a cottage industry" of dog- 
tags and human bones — purportedly American — 


Item: 

In early January, several news 
media reported an amazing new 
claim from a retired US Air Force 
Tech. Sgt. named Terrell A. 
Minarcin. He had served as a 
"crypto-linguist" and "communica¬ 
tions specialist" on assignment to 
the National Security Agency until 
July 1984. He now asserts in a 
sworn affidavit that in 1983 he 
helped decode and translate inter¬ 
cepted Vietnamese communications 
that indicated 200-300 live 
American POWs were shipped 
from Southeast Asia to labor 
camps in the USSR that year. He 
claims other intelligence indicated 
as many as 25,000 ex-South 
Vietnamese military personnel 
were also sent to the USSR at the 
same time as the Americans, "to be 
used in various general construc¬ 
tion efforts" there. 


that were cached in the 
hope America someday 
would buy them back. 

(US policy strictly for¬ 
bids the exchange of 
money for live or dead 
Americans.) 

The JCRC is based 
in Hawaii and has a 
liaison office in the US 
Embassy in Bangkok. 

The office's primary 
mission is to search 
crash and grave sites — 
many of which have 
already been scav¬ 
enged — for remains, 
then recover and ana¬ 
lyze them for identifi¬ 
cation. 

Gadoury, who has 
travelled extensively in 
Laos, testified, "Despite 
my best efforts, I have 
not yet found...hard, 
credible evidence [of 
live American POWs]. 

Nevertheless, the infor¬ 
mation obtained thus 
far precludes ruling out the possibility that 
Americans are still alive in Southeast Asia." 

The Chief of the Stony Beach Team testified 
that "until this summer, Cambodia was basically a 
denied area for POW/MIA case investigation." 
Army Col. John Cole continued, "Progress has 
been made in Cambodia, in that we have just 
developed a one-year plan for joint investigations 
of first-hand sighting reports in Cambodia's east¬ 
ern provinces." 

Stony Beach linguists, he said, interview 
refugees in camps "throughout Southeast Asia, 
including Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, Hong 
Kong and the Philippines." The DIA has primary 
responsibility for collecting information about live- 
sighting reports. One of the challenges is distin¬ 
guishing between people who merely are repeating 
rumors of live-sightings, and those who actually 
claim to be eyewitnesses. 

Cole was asked if photo-reconnaissance satel¬ 
lites have been used to 
scout areas of alleged 
live-sightings. "Every 
means possible has been 
used," he replied. He 
speculated some of the 
POWs or MIAs now 
might be "living freely." 

This implies there are 
Americans who have 
chosen not to come 
home. 


Vietnam's Deputy Foreign 
Minister said he hoped meetings 
with US representatives will lead 
to the normalization of diplomatic 
relations in the next six months, 
the New York Times reported on 
24 November 1991. 
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"The Vietnamese main- 

Item: 

On 18 December, the Bush 
administration announced — 
with little fanfare — it had 
lifted a ban on organized 
travel to Vietnam. The move 
was described by the Reuters 
news service as "a slight eas¬ 
ing of a decades-old trade 
embargo." 


in the audience. 

Another Senator asked Bell whether there are 
indications Americans were left behind in 
Southeast Asia following Operation Homecoming. 
"Yes," responded Bell. "Possibly 10 or less." He 
explained his conclusion was based on a review of 
intelligence from various sources. 

"We had reports of live Americans as far back 
as 1973-75," he said, but there was little that could 
be done about it at that time. Although there is no 
evidence now of live POWs, Bell went on, the pos¬ 
sibility does exist. 

Numbers 

Numbers are the grim currency in the 
POW/MIA issue. 

Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney, testifying 
on the first day of the committee hearings, said a 
total of "1,519 firsthand, live-sighting reports" 
have been received by his department. Of these, 
"1,037...have been correlated to Americans who 
have been accounted for, such as POWs who 


tain that if there are any 
Americans in Vietnam, they 
are not under government 
control," testified Bell, of the 
Hanoi office. If an unaccount¬ 
ed-for American were found 
alive. Bell said, it would "not 
be an opportunity for puni¬ 
tive [US] action" against 
Hanoi, but would be "a hope¬ 
ful sign." That latter state¬ 
ment drew applause from 
POW/MIA family members 


Item: 

North Korea, Cheney testified, still holds "the answers 
to...8,177 Americans" unaccounted for from the Korean 
War, "including 389 initially classified by their services as 
POWs." The North Koreans, he said, "have proved unwilling 
to cooperate fully with the United Nations Command Military 
Armistice Commission, preferring instead to have occasional 
discussions with our embassy officials in Beijing, and to use 
Congressional delegations to return a small number of 
American remains to US control." 

Cheney testified on related discussions with the Soviets. "In 
the past year," he said, "we have made several approaches 
to the Soviets to investigate whether they possess information 
on Americans lost in Cold War aircraft incidents. In some of 
these cases, our information suggests that crewmembers sur¬ 
vived their incidents of loss. The Soviets, however, have 
repeatedly denied any knowledge of the fates of these indi¬ 
viduals." 

He added that representatives of the former Soviet govern¬ 
ment had "pledged...to make relevant KGB records available 
to our specialists." 


returned at Operation Homecoming, missionaries, 
or civilians jailed at various times for violation of 
Vietnamese codes. In fact, almost 300 of these 
reports have been correlated to Pvt. Robert 
Garwood, who returned from Vietnam in 1979. Of 
the remaining reports, 373 have been determined 
to be fabrications, leaving 109 reports under active 
investigation." 

Investigators, he continued, currently were 
working on 62 "discrepancy cases" in which an 
American survived "his incident of loss and for 
whom the Vietnamese should be able to provide 
information." 

In Laos, Cheney said, there are 528 unaccount¬ 
ed-for Americans, of whom 335 are listed as POWs 
or MIAs. (The rest are, presumably, classified as 
"Killed In Action But Not Recovered" — 
KIA/BNR.) About three-quarters of them were lost 
in areas of Laos that were under the military con¬ 
trol of the NVA and not the Pathet Lao. In 1973, 
only nine POWs were brought out of Laos for repa¬ 
triation. 

Cheney did not say how many Americans 
were unaccounted for in Cambodia. He did 
acknowledge that government officials in Phnom 
Penh had sent remains that might be those of 
Americans killed in 1975 during the attempted res¬ 
cue of the US merchant ship Mayaguez. 

Since 1973, Gen. Vessey testified, the Viet¬ 
namese government has sent 472 sets of remains to 
the United States. Of those, 278 were identified by 
the JCRC and returned to families. Another 72 sets 
were identified as Southeast Asian; two sets "were 
not human." The rest were believed to be 
American, but could not be identified further. 

Hanoi has repeatedly denied any knowledge of 
live Americans held against their will. It also denies 
a longstanding rumor that it has a secret warehouse 
containing the remains of hundreds of Americans. 
But Washington says that's not good enough. 

"The issue of live prisoners," Cheney testified, 
"has been at the forefront of our intelligence effort 
and in our negotiations with the governments of 
Indochina. 

"The governments of Indochina have consis¬ 
tently denied holding any Americans," Cheney 
continued. "We do not, and never will, accept their 
denials as the last word." 

Cheney also said he has created a new position 
in the Pentagon: Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for POW/MIA Affairs. Moreover, a new 
Joint Task Force, under the command of a brigadier 
general, has been created within the Pacific 
Command. This JTF will have operational control 
of the overall POW/MIA mission. Its commander 
will report directly to the commander of the Pacific 
Command. 

"We will apply the military assets and person¬ 
nel available within the US Pacific Command to 
address the POW/MIA issue in much the same 
way as we applied the assets of Central Command 
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in Desert Storm to defeat the Iraqis," Cheney 
claimed. 

Then he spoke about a Vietnam legacy. 

"Eight months ago," when we defeated Iraqi 
forces in the Gulf," he said, "we were able to 
account for all of our people, even those lost 
behind enemy lines. That achievement is one of the 
legacies of our concern for our missing in 
Indochina. In turn, our success in the Gulf generat¬ 
ed a renewed national attention and commitment 
to achieve the fullest possible accounting for those 
lost in Southeast Asia." 

Compared to the experiences of American 
POWs in Vietnam, Desert Storm POWs were sub¬ 
jected to relatively little abuse, aside from food 
deprivation and their illegal use as "human 
shields" at Iraqi military sites. There was no doubt 
that every POW came home. 

Alive or Dead 

Alive or dead — that is a fundamental question 
regarding the missing Americans. But POW/MIA 
families and Vietnam veterans have come to regard 
government statements on that topic with suspi¬ 
cion, and the Senate committee members were well 
aware of the US government's credibility problem. 

Kerry cited a case involving a Massachusetts 
family whose son, a sailor, disappeared in 1968 off 
the Vietnamese coast. This family, he said, has 
always "respected our government and its institu¬ 
tions. 

"But they...told me of cryptic and frustrating 
conversations with officials of our government, of 
missing medical records, of items disappearing 
from their son's file, and of reports from indepen¬ 
dent sources that their son has been sighted and 
that he is alive," Kerry said. 

Representatives of the National Vietnam 
Veterans Coalition, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
American Legion, Disabled American Veterans, and 
the Vietnam Veterans of America also testified. The 
five veterans said their constituents do not want 
Washington to normalize relations with Hanoi until 
there is a full accounting of the POWs and MIAs. 

"The greatest concern of the grassroots 
Vietnam veteran is the POW/MIA issue," said J. 
Thomas Burch, Jr., chairman of the National 
Vietnam Veterans Coalition. "The [US] govern¬ 
ment's preoccupation with remains is worrisome." 

A POW/MIA family member, Dr. Patricia Ann 
O'Grady, testified that her father, a colonel, was 
shot down over Laos in 1967 and taken prisoner. 
She claimed the US government tried to close here 
father's case without proving he died in captivity. 

"Still the charade continues," said O'Grady, a 
former officer in the League of Families. "Finger¬ 
prints and dental records disappear, journalists are 
attacked, legitimate pictures [photos of alleged 
Americans] are discredited. Still you work fever¬ 
ishly to normalize relations so that AT&T can con¬ 
duct business." 


She added, angrily, "Let the 
epitaph of our POWs read: Be¬ 
trayed for 30 pieces of silver!" 

Air Force Capt. Robert 
Apodaca testified the JCRC noti¬ 
fied him in 1989 that the remains of 
his father, whose F-4 fighter was 
shot down in 1967, were being 
returned by the Vietnamese. 

"Well, as of today, 923 days 
later," Apodaca said, "I still haven't received any 
official word on this alleged set of remains.... 

"Turning toward the issue of normalization," 
he went on, "I feel we have something Vietnam 
wants, and if we give it to them too quickly, we 
will not have any recourse on resolving the 
POW/MIA issue....The US government should 
not react too hastily on this, despite whatever 
Vietnam or greedy [American] corporations 
want." 

O'Grady and Apodaca were both critical of the 
way POW/MIA information is processed in the US 
intelligence community. 


CNN reported, also in 
January, the repatria¬ 
tion of the bodies of 
two US Marines killed 
in the 1975 Mayaguez 
operation. 


Sources and Methods 

"Sources and methods" are the human and 
technical means by which the CIA, National 
Security Agency, DIA and military intelligence 
services acquire information that is then classified 
secret. Sometimes it is not so much the informa¬ 
tion itself but the means by which it was obtained 
that requires it to be classified and compartmen¬ 
talized under strict security procedures. 
Protection of sources and methods is frequently 


Item: 

In 1965, Robert G. Garwood was a 19-year-old Marine pri¬ 
vate and motor-pool driver. He was wounded and captured 
by the Vietcong near DaNang, South Vietnam. Garwood dis¬ 
appeared for almost 14 years. In 1979 he returned home — 
and was immediately arrested. The Marine Corps charged 
him with desertion and collaboration. During his trial he said 
little about his captivity. In 1980 he was dishonorably dis¬ 
charged for collaboration and assault on a fellow POW. 
During the recent committee hearings. Sen. Kerry asked 
the DIA panel whether Garwood should have been dealt with 
differently. "We should have debriefed him as soon as he 
stepped off the plane," replied Trowbridge. But Garwood's 
defense attorneys and some Marine officers, Trowbridge 
added, did not want him to be interviewed. Vice chairman 
Smith said he spoke with a tearful Garwood in August 1991. 
The ex-POW told him: "I am an American who does not want 
to go to his deathbed without doing everything possible to 
convince people who can do something about it, that there 
are live Americans held in captivity in Vietnam long after 
1973." "I am here today," Smith said, "because I believe 
Robert Garwood." 
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How to Read Unit Symbols. 

Unit symbols are a quick ond easy way (once you get used to them) to clearly show the 
makeup of even the largest and most complex military organizations. The symbols are used 

to show the location of the unit on a map. When combined with other symbols in a wire- 
diagram, the symbols can be used to show the strength and weaponry of a single unit (a 

Table of Organization and Equipment, or TO&E) or show all the units commanded by some 

higher organization (an Order of Battle, or OB). 


Each unit is identified by a box. The symbol inside the box indicates the unit's type, meaning 
the primary weaponry and equipment the unit uses to carry out its missions. Examples of 

unit types are: 


1X1 Infantry 

|-$>[ Rocket Artillery 

Road-Motorized Infantry 

| I 1 Mortars 

[£°<(1 Cross-Country Motorized Infantry 

|\»/1 Anti-Tank 

XCl Airmobile or Air Assault (heliborne) 

[/\1 Anti-Aircraft Artillery (pre-1945) 

Airborne (or Paratroop) 

X-J Modern Air Defense Artillery 

Marines or Naval Infantry 

1X1 Signals or Communication Troops 

Mountain Infantry 

|cjp| Fixed-Wing Bombers 

|j5<5| Mechanized (or "Armored") Infantry 

|cjo Fixed-Wing Fighters 

1ml Combat Engineers 

|c^Q Attack Helicopters 

IXI Commando or Special Forces 

| ® Supply or Transport 

Horse Cavalry 

1 R Replacments 

|_CX| Armored Cavalry or Reconnaisance 

|^°^1 Motorized Special Ops 

Motorcycle Troops 

^ | Military Police 

| °°°| Armored Cars 

[TXl Motorized Anti-Tank 

|( )| Armor or Tank 

1X^1 Self-Propelled Anti-Tank 

[C*)l Assault Gun or Self-Propelled Artillery 

\^\ Combined Arms 

J Truck-Towed Artillery 

Wheeled Marines 

\s#'\ Horse-Drawn Artillery 

Motorized Marines 

Unit Size 

XXXXXX - Theater of Operations 

111 - Regiment 

XXXXX - Army Group or Front 

11 - Battalion 

XXXX - Army 

1 - Company 

XXX - Corps 

• • • - Platoon 

X X - Division 

•• - Section 

X - Brigade 

• - Squad or Fire Team 

Notes 


1. If a unit symbol displays a heavy band down its left side, or a portion of its symbology is 
filled in, that unit is armed with "heavy" weapons. For instance, this IXI would mean 
"heavy weapons infantry," while this |o| would mean "heavy tanks." 

2. If there is bracket (H 1) atop a unit's size-symbol, that unit is ad hoc in nature, Meaning 
it was/is) not a regular organization in its army, but was created for some special 

(temporary) purpose or mission. 

3. The number or word appearing to the side of c 

i unit box is that outfit's numeric or name 

identity. For instance, this unit would be the 1st Mechanized Infantry Division. 


cited when information is withheld from 
POW/MIA families. 

Intelligence collection is a widely varied activi¬ 
ty. For instance, if an emergency radio signal from 
a downed pilot was traced by means of electronic 
direction-finding, or if a linguist intercepted NVA 
radio messages about captured Americans, that's 
"signals intelligence." If a satellite or reconnais¬ 
sance jet photographed suspected POW camps, 
that becomes "photographic intelligence." If a 
refugee, defector or agent provides credible infor¬ 
mation about Americans, that's categorized as 
"human intelligence." 

Sigint, photint, and humint each have their 
own security "compartments," accessible only to 
cleared people with a specific "need to know." 
Field investigators and intelligence specialists have 
an official "need to know." POW/MIA families, 
however, receive only "sanitized" — and thereby 
sometimes meaningless — reports. This adds to 
their frustration. 

But possessing a security clearance is a two- 
edged blade, as Griffiths, of the League of Families, 
knows. A former housewife and employee of a 
Florida congressman, Griffiths holds a Top Secret 
clearance (no special access). She has held the 
clearance for a number of years in order to be able 
to read classified, but non-technical, reports of 
alleged sightings of live Americans. 

Griffiths also represents POW/MIA families 
on the Interagency Group, whose other members 
represent the State Department, Secretary of 
Defense, Joint Chiefs of Staff, DIA and CIA. This 
panel was formed during the Carter administration 
to review DIA analyses of "live-sighting" cases — 
the most controversial aspect of the POW/MIA 
issue. Her security clearance provokes suspicion 
among some POW/MIA family members, such as 
Dr. O'Grady, who fear Griffiths has been co-opted 
by the government. 

During the hearings, several Senators vowed 
there would be a declassification of a significant 
amount of information. Despite this stated desire 
for openness, the veil of security was still only lift¬ 
ed a few times during the hearings. 

At one such point. Senators were questioning a 
DIA panel comprising Dennis M. Nagy, acting 
director; Robert Sheetz, chief of the POW/MIA 
special office, and Charles Trowbridge, the office's 
deputy chief. 

"Were there," a Senator asked, "any aerial pho¬ 
tos, during or after the war, of American POWs in 
Laos or Vietnam?" 

"Nothing that held up under imagery analy¬ 
sis," Trowbridge replied, carefully. Nagy then sug¬ 
gested the subject should be taken up later in 
closed, "executive" session. The Senators agreed. 

At that, a prematurely gray man in a wheel¬ 
chair in the audience angrily slammed down his 
notebook and shook his head in disgust and frus¬ 
tration. He knew about sources and methods. Q 
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German Battlegroups in 
World War II 


Born of Necessity, 

Background 

During World War II, the German armed 
forces' (particularly the Waffen S.S.) practice of 
forming ad hoc battlegroups to meet emergency 
situations was not the result of abstract military 
theorizing. It was a practice born of necessity. As 
the war progressed and Germany's military situa¬ 
tion worsened, they were more and more often 
forced to resort to quick-fix methods in situations 
requiring strong and immediate responses. 
Whenever men, time, materiel, and regular units 
were lacking, it became standard practice to orga¬ 
nize whatever was available into "battlegroups" (in 
German — Kampfgruppen, or KG ). 

Creation 

There were four overriding factors which 
determined how a battlegroup was to be formed, 
and these were adhered to no matter what units 
and what branch of service were involved. They 
were, in order of importance: 1) the mission; 2) the 
time available for forming up; 3) the forces on 
hand; and 4) the transport available for the newly 
formed battlegroup. 

The mission to be accomplished by any battle- 
group was, of course, of primary importance. This 
could be anything from a pre-planned mobilization 
of rear-area security and training school personnel, 
to the scraping together of whatever units were 
nearby some unexpected enemy breakthrough. 

In the latter kind of situation, the Germans 
were often hard-pressed to gather together a force 
that could accomplish the mission assigned to it. 
This was due the fact the new battlegroup com¬ 
mander would have to immediately commit what¬ 
ever was available within the short time allotted. 
As can be imagined, these quick-fixes were usually 
not able to accomplish their mission as well as the 
pre-planned battlegroups, though many times 
those pre-planned battlegroups also ended up 
short-changed when some or all of their assigned 
sub-units would, without warning, be committed 
to some other formation or operation. In both situa¬ 
tions, the Germans had no reluctance about mixing 
the various branch services together: army, air 
force, S.S., and navy units often served together in 
the same KGs. 

In cases where long-term planning had been 
done, they were always sure to assign a mix of 
rear-area and front-line units to the battlegroup. 


Raised on Circumstance 

by Antonio J. Munoz 

Then, at the crucial moment, a codeword (also pre¬ 
planned) would be broadcast to all the involved 
units as the signal for the activation. One famous 
example of such code-word activation was 
"Walkyre." When used by the German army anti- 
Hitler conspirators on 20 July 1944, it was sup¬ 
posed to signal selected army units to form battle- 
groups and arrest key individuals, take over pre¬ 
assigned government centers, along with Waffen 
S.S. and Nazi Party headquarters. 

Transportation was often the key factor in 
emergency battlegroup formation. When a new 
battlegroup's commander could only count on 
gathering local on-hand forces for his unit, he was 
necessarily dependent on locally available trans¬ 
portation. Mitigating against such transport limits, 
however, was the fact most such emergency battle- 
groups were put together in or near the crisis area. 

In most instances, therefore, such units actually 
had little ground to cover before they were in the 
midst of their operational area. 

Pre-planned battlegroups required more logis¬ 
tical and transportation preparations. That was 
because some of the units assigned to such battle- 
groups could be hundreds of kilometers away 
from the proposed staging area. The plans had to 
include provision for moving distant units speedi¬ 
ly, with allowances also made for alternative trans¬ 
portation if the first choice was not available at the 
crucial moment. The pre-planned battlegroups 
were usually pre¬ 
pared in anti¬ 
cipation of some 
anti-German 
revolt or in¬ 
creased partisan 
activity. Such 
revolts and parti¬ 
san offensives 
almost always 
began with at¬ 
tacks on the 
occupiers' com¬ 
munications and 
transportation 
facilities. Thus 
the need to plan 
on the eventuali¬ 
ty that some por- 


S.S. K.G. "Sellill” 
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tion(s) of the normal transport system would not 
be usable when the moment came to form the bat- 
tlegroup. 

Kampfgruppe Schill had been planned in antici¬ 
pation of unrest in the "Protectorate of Moravia" 
(Czechoslovakia). Its deployment there, however, 
was headed off when an anti-German military 
revolt erupted in neighboring Slovakia in 1944. 
Nominally allied with Nazi Germany, the 
Slovakian armed forces' commitment to Axis victo¬ 
ry had always been less than wholehearted. 
During the autumn of 1943, two Slovakian regi¬ 
ments on the eastern front defected en masse to the 
Soviets, and unrest grew within the country itself. 
Finally, on 27 August 1944, 22 German military 
advisors in the Slovakian garrison town of St. 
Martin were murdered by their hosts. 

On 29 August the German command in occu¬ 
pied Czechoslovakia reacted by transmitting the 
codeword "Schill" to selected units as the signal to 
form their pre-planned battlegroup. The resultant 
battlegroup was classified as a "Panzergrenadier 
(armored infantry) Regiment" even though it had 
only a few armored personnel carriers. In actuality, 
the unit relied for transport mainly on requisi¬ 
tioned Czech trucks and autos (usually driven by 
their also-requisitioned owners!). Somewhere dur¬ 
ing the fighting, the codeword for the KG's activa¬ 
tion also began to be used as the new formation's 
name. 

The battlegroup's 1st Battalion was formed 
from the S.S. Officer Preparatory Training Class at 
Josefstadt, and was led by S.S. 1st Lt. Hans 
Kettgen. (Normal S.S. practice with KGs was to 
designate them and their sub-units by their com¬ 
manders' last names; hence the 1st Battalion 
became "Battalion Kettgen.") This unit was, by 
1944 standards, magnificently manned and 
equipped. It had 1,000 men, 54 light and 24 heavy 
machineguns, and a dozen 81mm mortars, split 
into four companies. 

The KG's 2nd Battalion was commanded by S.S. 
Capt. Wilhelm Teuteberg, and was formed from 
the personnel of the S.S. Armored Infantry School 
"Kienschlag." (The entire KG was also leavened 
with a sprinkling of 
men from S.S. Armor¬ 
ed Infantry Training 
and Replacement Bat¬ 
talion No. 10, located 
in Bruno, Moravia.) 
Battalion Teuteberg 
was' not as filled out 
as its brother unit, 
with only about 900 
men. 

Somewhere a- 
long the way from 
their original bases to 
the KG's assembly 
area, the battle- 



group's overall commander, S.S. Lt. Col. Rudolf 
Klotz managed to pull in enough artillery to form 
one light battery, along with an assault gun bat¬ 
tery. 

By 2 September, S.S. Kampfgruppe Schill was in 
action, and soon forced the surrender of the Slovak 
army garrison at Nitra (which was the second 
largest troop concentration in the country at the 
time). Luckily for the men of the KG, the Slovak 
officer in charge at Nitra was surprised by the 
swift arrival of what he thought were the lead ele¬ 
ments of an entire S.S. division. He gave up with¬ 
out a fight. 

The KG entered actual combat for the first time 
the next day, when one company of Battalion 
Kettgen, along with the assault guns, stormed the 
town of Topolcany. 

Throughout the rest of the insurrection in 
Slovakia (which lasted through October), the KG 
was called on to make leading attacks. Even 
though it was only moderately armed, it was nev¬ 
ertheless a good and effective unit because its com¬ 
bined-arms nature and the high caliber of its 
troops. Determined leadership was also a factor in 
the KG's success. For example, 1st Lt. Kettgen was 
a hard-charging 27-year-old veteran who had seen 
extensive combat service in the 1st and 5th S.S. 
Panzer Divisions. 

The crushing of the Slovak insurrection proved 
not to be the end of S.S. Kampfgruppe Schill. For one 
thing, it had fought too cohesively and effectively 
to warrant disbandment. For another, the ever- 
worsening German military situation all along the 
eastern front required its further employment. As 
it turned out, the "regiment" went on to become 
the nucleus for the formation of the S.S. Volunteer 
Armored Infantry Regiment 86, which was in turn 
posted to the new 32nd S.S. Volunteer Armored 
Infantry Division "30th January" in the first month 
of 1945. On the debit side, of course, with their 
cadres gone and enrollments gutted, the various 
training and replacement units which had been 
sacrificed to form the KG never resumed opera¬ 
tions at anything near their old levels. 

The same Slovak rising that led to the activa¬ 
tion of KG Schill also necessitated the formation of 
several other battlegroups of the crisis type to 
resist the insurgents. One such was "KG Wildner." 

This KG was not pre-planned as KG Schill had 
been. It was formed after the insurrection began, 
and was composed of the following sub-units: 3rd 
Battalion/Waffen S.S. Grenadier Regiment Nr. 29; a 
reinforced light artillery battery from S.S. Artillery 
Regiment Nr. 14; two anti-tank platoons from S.S. 
Anti-Tank Battalion Nr. 14; two engineer platoons 
from S.S. Engineer Battalion Nr. 14; a signals compa¬ 
ny from S.S. Signal Battalion Nr. 14; plus a small 
battalion (two companies) containing supply and 
transport sections. This KG amounted to about 
1,500 men, total. 

Those knowledgeable about the larger units of 
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the Waffen S.S. will recognize KG 
Wildner's constituent parts came 
from Waffen S.S. Grenadier 
Division Nr. 14, also known as 
Galizien Nr. 1. When that division 
of volunteer anti-communist 
Ukrainian nationalists was wiped 
out in a pocket battle at Brody, in 
July 1944, two of its battalions 
were still forming and therefore 
missed the fiasco. (See Command 
no. 8, p. 53.) 

The battlegroup was hastily 
organized inside the reforming 
14th S.S. Division's training area 
in Hungary, within 24 hours of 
the activation order. It arrived in 
Slovakia, in three troop trains, 
during 1-2 September. The unit was put under the 
command of S.S. Lt. Col. Karl Wildner, and was 
immediately deployed against Slovakian units 
around Zlate Moravce. 

From the beginning, this KG suffered teething 
problems. The men of the rifle companies were 
mostly recruits who had seen no action before this 
commitment. The few pre-Brody veterans on hand 
were in a low state of morale (which is only natur¬ 
al, given the size of that disaster and the fact these 
"nationalists" were now fighting non-Soviets out¬ 
side their Ukrainian homeland). 

Efforts to pull the KG together were only par¬ 
tially successful. Each attack by the unit was half¬ 
hearted, and the German command was soon con¬ 
vinced it would be best to attach and subordinate 
KG Wildner to the more effective KG Schill. But 
even that measure didn't bring the desired 
improvement, so KG Wildner was dissolved during 
the first week of October 1944. 

The main factors in the unit's failure were: 1) 
the inexperience of the recruits in the rifle compa¬ 
nies; and 2) the low overall morale in the unit due 
to its parent organization's destruction a month 
earlier. In the purely technical sense, Wildner 
should have been an effective unit. It, too, was a 
combined-arms formation, and arrived quickly at 
its designated area of operation. But the lesson here 
is that no battlegroup, however well formed, orga¬ 
nized and stocked, could overcome a lack of expe¬ 
rienced personnel and low morale. 

S.S. Panzer Brigade "Gross" 

The Soviet summer offensive of 1944 had 
destroyed almost the whole of Army Group 
Center, and the German front had been left in 
shreds. The threat that Army Group North would 
soon be cut off and destroyed was uppermost in 
the minds of the German high command when, on 
1 August 1944, the lead elements of the Soviet 51st 
Army reached Tuckum, only a few kilometers short 
of the Gulf of Riga. 

If the Germans failed to react swiftly and vio- 
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lently, the cordon of Red Army troops would soon 
be too strong to pierce, and the fate of Army Group 
North sealed. With no reserves available worthy of 
that designation, a call was put out to the training 
and replacement units throughout the Baltic area. 
In this way several units were gathered from the 

S.S. Armored Troop Training and Replacement 
Regiment at Dondangen, Latvia, along with S.S. 
Armored Troop Training Regiment "Seelager," which 
had just been hastily transferred to the area of 
Ventspils (or "Windau" in German). 

By 8 August, a new "brigade" had been put 
together from the following components: one 
reconnaissance battalion containing a motorcycle 
company, one armored car company, and one 
RAD/Kettenrad company (a kind of semi-tracked 
motorcycle excellent for cross-country); a weak 
tank battalion of 10-15 Panzer Ills and IVs orga¬ 
nized into two companies; two armored infantry 
battalions of four companies each (in armored per¬ 
sonnel carriers); and two batteries of artillery from 
the 19th S.S. Division. 

This basic organization was augmented, so 
that by 15 August the brigade had taken on the 
structure above. The most significant addition was 
the acquisition of a Tiger Tank Company from S.S. 
Heavy Tank Battalion Nr. 103. This added firepower 
greatly increased the striking capacity of the other¬ 
wise understrength tank battalion. 

Other new units included a company of heavy 
anti-tank guns on armored chassis, from S.S. 
Assault Gun Battalion Nr. 1; a motorized engineer 
platoon and an armored rocket launcher platoon 
(both grouped into an ad hoc "engineer" compa¬ 
ny); a Flak company composed of four platoons 
from the Luftwaffe and S.S. Flak Battalion Nr. 54 (of 

S.S. Brigade "Nederland," see Command no. 14, 
pp. 56-65); and finally, an armored signals compa¬ 
ny. 

By 16 August, the brigade had attained a per¬ 
sonnel strength of 2,500 and was headed by its new 
commander, S.S. Maj. Martin Gross. 

This brigade, made up of a mixture of recruits 
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and combat vet¬ 
erans, old equip¬ 
ment and the lat¬ 
est in high-tech 
weaponry, was 
then attached to 
a new and tem¬ 
porary German 
divisional com¬ 
mand: "Panzer 
Division Strach- 
witz." 

This entire 

force was then unleashed against the Soviet 51st 
Army units in and around Tuckum on 20 August 
— a full 19 days after the first Red units had 
reached the area. In spite of almost three weeks in 
which to prepare their defense, the Soviets at 
Tuckum were unable to stop the determined 
German assault. The attack began at 4:00 a.m., and 
didn't stop until 5:00 p.m., when advance elements 
of Brigade Gross seized the town center. 

The Germans had also used one of their heavy 
cruisers, Prinz Eugen, in the nearby Gulf of Riga, to 
provide super-heavy artillery support. That naval 
gun support proved critical, and added to the 
bewilderment of the defenders — who had already 
been surprised enough to find themselves engaged 
by an up-until-then unsuspected panzer "divi¬ 
sion." 

The German drive, however, didn't stop with 
the recapture of the town. They pressed on, slash¬ 
ing at the rear-area Soviet troops strung out 
beyond the place itself. 

By the beginning of September, the danger to 
Army Group North had been at least temporarily 
averted and Brigade Gross was detached from 
Panzer Division Strachwitz. Another Soviet break¬ 
through, this time south of Lake Peipus and threat¬ 
ening the town of Dorpat (along with the German 
defenses at Narva, further north), forced the 
German command to send the S.S. brigade that 
way. 

Brigade Gross fought tenaciously throughout 
the Baltic area all during 
August-October 1944. In 
November the unit was 
withdrawn from the 
Baltic and sent to the 
Waffen S.S. Troop 
Training Area "Senne- 
lager," near Danzig, 
Prussia. From there it 
was sent on to another 
training area in West¬ 
phalia. The decision 
was then made to break 
up the brigade and use 
its various sub-units as 
replacements for 6th 
S.S. Panzer Army (which 
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was then preparing for the Ardennes Offensive). 

(As an aside, during the brigade's de-forma- 
tion, the Germans always referred to it in their 
communications as "S.S. Panzer Regiment Nr. 26, 
"Reichsmarshall,"' in order to deceive the Allies 
into thinking yet another S.S. Panzer Division was 
being raised.) 

In sum, "Gross" proved to be a powerful and 
successful KG that was formed and operational 
within 19 days of its original activation order. It 
had not been a pre-planned formation, and indeed, 
many of its first tanks and armored vehicles were 
stenciled with the warning: "FOR INSTRUCTION¬ 
AL PURPOSES ONLY — NOT COMBAT 
READY." Much of its initial ammunition supply 
was likewise labeled: "CAUTION: BLANKS. FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL PURPOSES ONLY." 

But in spite of such apparent weaknesses, the 
Germans managed to add some heavy firepower to 
the unit before it was actually committed. Those 
last-minute additions, coupled with the veteran 
cadre, were what made the unit so successful. 

Again, the unit was a combined-arms mecha¬ 
nized formation, which helped its cohesion, but it 
was really the solid combination of all the four ele¬ 
ments of KG-formation that came together to make 
an ad hoc unit an elite unit. Good leadership was 
also a plus factor, since all the officers and NCOs 
were hardened veterans. 

S.S. Panzer Brigade "Westfalen" 

This unit was formed at the end of March 1945, 
for employment on the western front. It was made 
up of reserve, training and various other S.S. and 
army formations whose continued organizational 
maintenance, with the war almost over, was no 
longer important. Along with the Volksturm 
(People's Militia) and Hitler Youth, such training 
and replacement units made up the last levies of 
the Third Reich. Between January and April 1945, 
they were all mobilized for front line fighting in a 
desperate and last-minute bid to keep Nazi 
Germany alive. 

Brigade Westfalen was formed from reserve and 
training units around Paderborn and Schloss- 
Neuhaus, on 29 March, as a "special reserve" for 
Army Group H. It held one regular army unit, the 
507th Heavy Tank Battalion (equipped with King 
Tigers). Two motorized infantry regiments and 
another tank battalion were taken from some 
Waffen S.S. training and reserve units: S.S. 
Motorized Infantry Regiments "Holzer" and 
"Meyer," S.S. Tank Battalion Nr. 26, and the person¬ 
nel from Waffen S.S. Troop Training Areas 
"Sennelager" and "Paderborn." By 30 March the 
brigade mustered some 3,000 men." 

Brigade Westfalen was effectively employed (as 
"effectiveness" was judged by the Germans during 
those last days of fighting) to delay the US advance 
in its area. It was even mentioned in the OKW 
(German Armed Forces High Command) war com- 
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munique of 31 March, wherein it was credited with 
the destruction of 18 American Tanks (by the King 
Tigers of the 507th). 

By 5 April the unit was withdrawing toward 
the Teutoburger Forest in the Harz Mountain area, 
where the high command was trying to form a new 
"llth Army," which was then itself soon cut off and 
surrounded. That new pocket was the end of 
Westfalen. 

In Brigade Westfalen, again, the Germans had 
tried to form an emergency combined-arms unit. 
But lack of proper supporting units relegated this 
KG to the simpler role of a tank-infantry team. Still, 
given the circumstances, it performed well — pri¬ 
marily due to the experienced officers and NCOs 
from the training emits, coupled with the ponder¬ 
ous King Tigers. 

Conclusions 

The trite phrase, "Necessity is the mother of 
invention," must be used in summing up the 
German battlegroups. Formed from small units 
and rear-area formations to make up for a lack of 
proper forces, battlegroup commitment was usual¬ 
ly the last act of a desperate German command. 
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They were created under circumstances that 
had not been foreseen and could not be anticipat¬ 
ed. The examples above show that the success or 
failure of a given battlegroup depended on the 
four main variables given at the start of the article, 
and how they came together each time. But one 
other conclusion is definite: the Germans' evolu¬ 
tion of battlegroup doctrine gave them the flexibili¬ 
ty to meet unexpected situations head on. This 
flexibility helped them avoid — or at least contain 

— military disasters which would otherwise have 
brought Germany to her knees much sooner than 
actually occurred. 

Like the development of "Blitzkrieg" doctrine 
earlier on, battlegroup doctrine proved to be 
another successful tactic that was eventually 
copied by the forces opposed to Germany in the 
Second World War. But it was the inventors of the 
"Kampfgruppe" concept who excelled in their use 

— indeed, circumstances dictated it could be no 

other way — above all others. © 

[Ed's Note: Readers interested in more information on 
this and related topics should check Mr. Munoz's book, 
Forgotten Legions: Obscure Combat Formations of 
the Waffen S.S., 1943-45, from Paladin Press, 1991.] 
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The Hcik Option 

A U.S. Victory of Another Kind 

by Thomas M. Kane 


In the Philippines at the start of the Cold War, 
the United States faced the classic crisis of a super¬ 
power. A violently hostile faction, the Huks, 
launched a coordinated military and political drive 
to seize power in Manila. In facing this test, the 
U.S.-backed government there proved corrupt, 
tyrannical and incompetent. 

Washington found itself forced to either aban¬ 
don an ally or intervene in its domestic situation. 
The policy America ended up following reveals a 
great deal about the problems inherent in defeating 
insurgents and the dilemmas of great power grand 
strategy. 

Origins of the Huk 

The Philippines had an active Communist 
Party even before World War II, but despite gov¬ 
ernment fears of revolution, it took the Japanese 
invasion to stimulate a genuine guerrilla move¬ 
ment there. In the late 1930s only a few hundred 
disorganized fighters carried out armed resistance 
against the government. And their activities con¬ 
sisted largely of burning fields and murdering the 
most flagrantly cruel landlords. 

Despite their limited means, Filipino commu¬ 
nists began organizing for anti-Japanese resistance 
before the actual invasion of their islands. Both the 
Filipino government and the U.S. forces there 
refused to condone their efforts; but nevertheless, 
on lO December 1941, the Communist Party of the 
Philippines pledged its support to the British and 
U.S. Armies in the fight against Imperial Japan. 

Later, as invading Japanese columns pressed 
toward Bataan, the communists attacked their 
columns in harrassing raids. These raids inflicted 
little real damage on the 
Japanese, but did serve to 
provide the fledgling guer¬ 
rilla forces with arms and 
contacts among the people. 

In March 1942 various 
socialist and peasant organi¬ 
zations on Luzon (the main 
Philippine island) merged to 
form the Hukbo ng Bayan 
Laban sa Hapon, or "Anti- 
Japanese Army." They refer¬ 
red to their organization by 
an acronym, "Hukbalahap," 
or simply as the "Huks." 
And though alternative. 


The Philippine Army did not 
always try to stop the flow of 
materiel to the guerrillas. 

Some government agents 
were used to operate arms- 
smuggling rings to supply the 
rebels with ammunition. 
Among the bullets so sup¬ 
plied, however, they always 
added some cartridges loaded 
with dynamite rather than 
gunpowder. 


U.S.-supported, guerrilla organizations were larger 
and better equipped, the Japanese took the Huk 
threat seriously, and used severe measures to 
locate and destroy their bases. To survive, the 
Huks secured an alliance with the U.S. guerrilla 
forces in the spring of 1942. 

The initial Huk forces consisted of only five 
100-man "squadrons." But by March 1943 that 
number had grown to 10,000 fighters. They soon 
founded "Stalin University," a large training camp 
in the Sierra Madres Mountains, where they 
trained their guerrillas. The Huks also organized 
the "Barrio United Defense Corps" among the 
civilian population. Its members acted as police, 
auxiliary guerrillas and recruiters. In the chaos 
immediately after the war, it was the Huks, and 
not the Manila government, that people first 
turned to for order. 

As the Japanese withdrew before the counter- 
invading U.S. forces in 1944, the Huks moved to 
"liberate" the villages they abandoned. Huk fight¬ 
ers also directly assisted U.S. forces on several 
operations, most notably, the 11th Airborne Div¬ 
ision's rescue of POWs from the Japanese camps at 
Cabantuan and Los Banos. 

Relations nevertheless remained cool between 
the Allies and the Huks. For example, in February 
1945, U.S.-backed guerrillas forced 100 Huks to dig 
their own graves and then massacred them. And 
upon liberation, U.S. officials temporarily impris¬ 
oned the Huk leader, Luis Taruc. At one point, 
Gen. MacArthur considered, but then decided 
against, using U.S. troops to exterminate the Huk. 

As Philippine independence neared, Huk guer¬ 
rillas returned to their strongholds around Mt. 
Arayat. From there communist propagandists 
found plenty of government outrages to exploit. 
For example, many who'd collaborated with the 
Japanese during the occupation were returned to 
government office. One such, Manuel Roxas, actu¬ 
ally became president in 1946. Further, the Trade 
Act of 1946 granted the United States unlimited 
access to Filipino markets and even went as far as 
giving the U.S. veto power over changes in the 
value of the peso. And most galling, the old lan- 
dords returned to their property and resumed the 
system whereby tenant farmers often found them¬ 
selves compelled to pay 70 percent of their harvest 
as rent. 

"Land for the landless!" became the Huk slo¬ 
gan, and soon they also drew cheers with: "Bullets 
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— not ballots!" The Huks also changed their name 
to "Hukbong Mapagplayang Bayang," which is the 
Tagalog languange equivalent of "People's 
Liberation Army." (The common usage remained 
simply "Huk.") Finally, in May 1947, Luis Taruc, 
just out of prison, led the Huk into formal insurrec¬ 
tion. 

Things Fall Apart 

The Huk began their campaign with over 
10,000 armed fighters and an estimated 100,000 
supporters. "Huklandia," the Huk's main territory, 
included 6,000 acres of the richest rice land in the 
country. Against them the Manila government's 
army and police could only muster a combined 
total of 37,000 men. Some landlords and local gov¬ 
ernment officials would sometimes organize "Huk 
Hunts" in their areas, but those brutal inquisitions 
generally only killed peasants and served to fur¬ 
ther increase the popularity of the guerrillas. 

In their first attack on government forces, the 
Huks captured and beheaded the commander of 
the 10th Military Police Company. Shortly thereafter, 
a Huk commander named Viernes, who went by 
the nom d'guerre of "Stalin," captured the town of 
Nueva Ecija and declared it liberated Huk territory. 
He would hold the place for years. 

The Huk raids outraged President Roxas, and 
though he had no military might to boast of, he 
responded by immediately demanding the guerril¬ 
las' unconditional surrender. Then, in May 1947, he 
ordered a full-scale military operation against the 
Huks, codenamed "Operation Arayat." During it, 
2,000 government troops spent two weeks sweep¬ 
ing that area for ther Huk. They produced a body 
count of only 21 guerrillas. 

When President Roxas died of heart failure 
while touring the Americans' Clark Field in April 
1948, Taruc observed he died symbolically in the 
arms of his masters. The new president, Elpido 
Quirino, entered into negotiations with the Huk, 
who used that truce as an opportunity to establish 
arms caches and circulate among more of the pop¬ 
ulace. By August, Taruc returned to the mountains 
and resumed the war, after accusing Quirino of 
spoiling the negotiations by hiring thugs to intimi¬ 
date him. 

In frustration, Quirino ordered the army to 
adopt terror tactics against the Huk. The army 
complied by launching indiscriminate air raids and 
deliberate massacres. The Huk, in retaliation, 
began leaving bodies on village streets with tags 
reading: "He resisted the Huks." Both sides prac¬ 
ticed a campaign of barbarism, with the principle 
difference being that the army was randomly and 
carelessly brutal, while the Huk were both brutal 
and efficient. 

Meanwhile, Quirino and his forces began 
indulging the vices common to Third World lead¬ 
ers and their armies. In the 1949 elections, for 
example, a common Filipino observation ran: "The 



birds and the bees voted." And a post-election 
study revealed at least one-fifth of the ballots were 
phony. Further, soldiers commonly turned their 
nominally Anti-Huk checkpoints into booty collec¬ 
tion checkpoints. On one occasion, troops manning 
a roadblock demanded a pay off from the Army 
Chief of Staff, who had made the mistake of going 
for a drive in civilian clothes. 

When Quirino ran for election, the Huk secret¬ 
ly supported his campaign. In the words of Huk 
leader Taruc, "We couldn't have had a better 
recruiter." During all this, the Filipino president 

Col. Napoleon Valeriano repeatedly organized 
"Huk bands" of his own and sent them into the 
jungle to impersonate guerrillas. These units 
would contact higher Huk organizations, draw 
supplies, and meet with communist sympathiz¬ 
ers. They completed such forays by kidnapping 
genuine guerrilla leaders. Two weeks after the 
first such exploit, two real Huk units mistook 
each other for imposters and got into a fire fight 
that killed 11. 
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Battalion Combat Teams 

Magsaysay's revamped battalions included 1,100 
men. The organization was centered on the employ¬ 
ment of lightly armed infantrymen, trained to fight 
independently in small units. (They were classic 
"Lightfighters," even by current U.S. Army doctrines.) 

Specialist units in the "Service Company" provided 
the firepower and other support the infantry might 
require in combat. Each battalion also maintained 
ample replacement pools back at headquarters, to keep 
field units at strength. 

Each battalion's heavy weapons included machine 
guns of almost every available kind, 81mm mortars and 
two 75mm recoilless rifles. The army held heavier 
artillery at higher levels and attached it to the battalions 
as needed for specific operations. However, every bat¬ 
talion had its own air force detachment, containing 
both fixed-wing and helicopter aircraft. The army used 
the helicopters primarily for the evacuation of wound¬ 
ed, although the U.S. did provide several armored com¬ 
bat choppers. 

An infantry company consisted of 200 men divided 
into four platoons and a service section. In additon to 
normal logistical functions, the service sections per¬ 
formed extensive intelligence and political work. 

Platoon equipment included one 2.5 ton truck, up 
to three other vehicles of various kinds, two .50 caliber 
machine guns, and one 60mm mortar. 

In combat, platoons divided themselves into three 
squads and every one of them could further divide 
itself into two patrols. A typical patrol included a 
leader, a radioman, a Browning Automatic Rifle man, a 
scout, a rifleman/grenadier, and a cook/medic. 



Huk Regional 
Command (Regiment) 
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put more emphasis on destroying his political 
opponents in Manila than on rooting out the guer¬ 
rillas. U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson was 
soon comparing Quirino to Chiang Kai-Sheck, and 
warned the Philippines seemed bound down the 
same road as China. 

And Filipino officers proved reluctant to actu¬ 
ally engage the Huk. Most of their operations were 
limited to the estates of powerful landlords and the 
roads near bases. Patrols never stayed out after 
dark. At the same time, Huk victories became more 
common and bloodier. Finally, President Quirino 
had a ship prepared to carry him to escape in case 
the Huk overran Manila itself. 

A New Hero 

The crisis of the Huk Insurgency came in 1950. 
There had never been a year in which the United 
States needed secure bases around Asia more or 
could afford to fight for them less. War in Korea, 
combined with a new need for a garrison in 
Europe, had taken up all available manpower 
reserves. And many believed Korea was only an 
opening blow in a new World War which the U.S. 
was not prepared to fight. Given those threats, mil¬ 
itary intervention on behalf of the Quirino govern¬ 
ment became not just unpalatable, but also 
undoable. 

At seemingly the last moment, though, the 
man appeared who was to prove to be the key to 
defeating the Huk. An impetuous six-foot-tall 
Filipino politician named Ramon Magsaysay 
became chairman of his nation's Congressional 
Armed Forces Committee, and quickly impressed 
the Americans as the man who could stop the Huk. 

In personality and resouces, Magsaysay had 
every quality Washington could hope for. He con¬ 
sidered the Huk the primary threat to his nation 
and bubbled with ideas for fighting them — he 
could lead the Filipino people. He had won his 
seat in congress by the largest margin ever gained 
in his district. And finally, he was what the 
Filipinos called an "Amboy," a shameless devotee 
of all things American. 

U.S. Lt. Col. Edward G. Landsdale, a 
Magsaysay admirer, worked in liaison with him 
through the Office of Policy Coordination. This 
was an agency designed to carry out covert opera¬ 
tions too sensitive for the CIA. Following the rec¬ 
ommendations of Landsdale and the Office, U.S. 
diplomats communicated their support for 
Magsaysay to President Quirino. The Americans 
further implied that by appointing Magsaysay 
Secretary of Defense the Philippine government 
could secure an increase in aid. In September 1950, 
Magsaysay got the post. 

At that point he would've made an ideal front¬ 
man for a U.S.-backed coup d'etat. Such a measure 
proved premature, however, when Magsaysay 
himself addressed the prospect of a coup a few 
days after his appointment. Approached by some 



The government got a trove of 
information about the Huks 
by questioning common crimi¬ 
nals in Manila jails. 


Filipino officers, who invited him to lead such a 
takeover, the new secretary responded that he was 
not interested — yet. He said, "Give me 90 days. If 
I haven't done anything by then, [we'll] go ahead; I 
promise you." 

And in those 90 days he 
was, indeed, able to change 
everything. On day one 
Magsaysay releived the most 
corrupt commanders, and 
sent Manila's other shirking 
officers into the field with 
their men. He broke up the old military cliques, 
and he promoted new officers — men with a will 
to actually fight the Huk. 

Dressed in a Hawaiian print shirt and slacks, 
Magsaysay made almost daily visits to the war 
zones. On one occaision, he personally took the 
place of a sentry he'd found asleep on watch. On 
another, a Huk assassin sent to kill Magsaysay 
made the mistake of talking with him first. The 
killer was so awe-struck he confessed, "I came to 
kill you. But now, please let me work for you." 
And other hit teams simply vanished, presumably 
at the hands of Magsaysay's 
crack bodyguards. 


Reforms 

It's axiomatic a war 
against guerrillas must 
include not only military 
efforts, but economic and 
political programs as well. 
Magsaysay understood that, 
and though his nominal 


Filipino troops excelled at 
infiltration, and used it to 
great effect against the Huk. 
After sneaking through an 
area, soldiers would drop 
leaflets which bore no printing 
except for a single, staring 
eye. 
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On another occasion. Col. Valeriano suspected 
a certain barrio mayor of collaborating with 
the Huk. Valeriano therefore staged a public 
ceremony to thank the man for his efforts in 
revealing and killing a Huk courier. The next 
day, the mayor revealed everything he knew 
in return for resettlement on another island. 


responsibilities included only military affairs, he 
created an agency called the Economic 
Development Corps (EDCOR). 

EDCOR undercut the Huk's main basis of sup¬ 
port by actually providing 
"Land for the landless." And 
it did so in a clever way. 
That is, the agency offered 
peasants in Huk areas their 
own farms — but then locat¬ 
ed them away from Huk 
influence. The program 
therefore served to increase the government's pop¬ 
ularity while also depopulating the guerrillas' base 
areas. This land reform also worked to induce 
1,500 guerrilla fighters to desert the Huks and set¬ 
tle as farmers. 

Magsaysay also took steps to further reform 
the army. He raised the soldiers' pay from 30 cen¬ 
tavos to a full peso per day. At the same time, he 
enforced strict policies against looting and molest¬ 
ing civilians. He assigned 
army legal officers to serve 
as counsel for peasants who 
wanted to press court cases 
against landlords or the gov¬ 
ernment. One relative, 
though certainly still real, 
measure of his success lay in 
the fact that by the end of the 
90 days children ran to meet 
army trucks instead of hid¬ 
ing in the jungle to avoid 
them. 

Throughout the army 
Magsaysay destroyed the established power bro¬ 
kers and their traditions of graft and corruption. 
He promoted the young and the disaffected, and in 
so doing broke the power of the corrupt elite. 
Ultimately, his reforms not only crippled the web 
of dishonest cronies who formerly controlled the 
military, they produced a 
new officer corps of aggres¬ 
sive young commanders — 
men who had joined to fight. 

Magsaysay made bold 
use of his new officers. 
Under his direction, the 
army abandoned its earlier 
tactic of area sweeps by large 
units. Instead, Magsaysay 


In rural areas the government 
used helicopters to broadcast 
eerie sounding voices from the 
sky, while spreading rumors 
on the ground they were 
ghosts of the recently killed, 
cursing the Huks. 


Following one battle a 
Philippine Army aircraft flew 
over the jungle with a loud¬ 
speaker, calling out to guerril¬ 
las by name and thanking 
them for their help as infor¬ 
mants. The Huk subsequently 
executed most of the "trai¬ 
tors," even though they were 
innocent. 


When government forces cap¬ 
tured a Huk, they interrogated 
not only the prisoner, but also 
his civilian relatives. 


emphasized small-unit patrols — using guerrilla 
tactics against the guerrillas. To further the new 
approach, he raised the size of the army to 26 bat¬ 
talions, an increase of 28,000 men. He also 
redesigned the battalion organization, removing its 
unwieldy organic artillery and adding light 
infantry companies. 

The United States did all it could to ease 
Magsaysay's job. In 1950, after a long period of 
scrimping on economic aid, the U.S. finally began 
offering the Philippines substantial funds. The sum 
of this new aid exceeded half a billion by the end 
of 1955. Likewise, the Joint United States Military 
Assistance Command (JUSMAG), nearly doubled 
in size and undertook the task of using the new 
funds to best pursue the war against the Huk. The 
new funding made the pay raises, battalion reorga¬ 
nization and aggressive tactics possible. 

Magsaysay's War 

Magsaysay was an inveterate politician. 
Landsdale, his close friend and most trusted 
American advisor, once worked for an advertising 
firm. Their backgrounds showed in their taste for 


In San Luis, where Luis Taruc was born, the 
army rounded up villagers and made them 
watch a mass execution, carried out by firing 
squad and bayonet. During the proceedings, 
the victims tearfully begged for their lives and 
screamed out information — all uselessly, 
since the exections went on until the last was 
silent. After such a salutary lesson, many of 
the peasants quickly came forward to offer 
their knowledge of the Huk to army intelli¬ 
gence in return for amnesty. The executions, 
however, had been faked, involving only 
actors and phony blood. 


flamboyant raids and flashy stunts of psychologi¬ 
cal warfare. And on the broader scale, Magsaysay's 
program of cash-for-guns, no questions asked, 
worked to reduce Huk weapon stocks by over 50 
percent. 

Their new emphasis on intelligence also pro¬ 
duced dramatic results, including the acquisition 
of a turncoat who revealed the names of the entire 
1,175-member Huk finance committee. Further, 
since the army no longer regularly committed 
atrocities, people began to dwell more on the 
butchery the Huk had performed. Both public 
opinion and military realities gradually swung 
against the insurrection. 

In the jungles the army's new tactics worked. 
Huk leaders found themselves forced to continual¬ 
ly break up or reduce their bands as the only effec¬ 
tive method of hiding from the far-ranging army 
patrols. The United States' gift of L-5 observation 
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planes (often used as transports) and P-51 fighter- 
bombers allowed army units to pursue the Huk in 
the field indefinitely, since the government forces 
could live off air-dropped supplies and depend on 
aerial bombardment for firepower. 

Those same aircraft also located Huk 
"Production Bases," or farms. By raiding them at 
harvest time, the army not only destroyed guerrilla 
supllies, they forced the Huk to tie down manpow¬ 
er in guarding the fields. By 1952, Magsaysay was 
able to announce he had reduced the size of the 
Huk movement by 13,000 men. 


The Philippine Army frequently invented new 
weapons for use in its Anti-Huk operations. 

Most of them were booby traps configured as 
flashlights, radios, and firearms. Other innova¬ 
tions included a double-barrelled M-l carbine 
that could fire up to 1,500 rounds per minute. 
Some pilots made their own bombs using 
coconut shells as casings. 

Guerrilla wars offer few decisive battles, only 
successful or unsuccessful operations. Never¬ 
theless, the Philippine army began achieving victo¬ 
ry after victory, even if many of them were only 
symbolic. For instance, in April 1952 government 
forces returned to Nueva Ecija, previously a Huk 
stronghold. A year later, the Philippine 17th 
Battalion found and destroyed the main Huk head¬ 
quarters on Mount Arayat. And later that same 
month, the same unit gained control of the barrio 
Buena Vista, a base from which they had access to 
all of "Huklandia." 

In 1953, there were general elections in the 
Philippines, and Magsaysay ran for president 
against Quirino. He campaigned in English, with a 
theme song titled "The Magsaysay Mambo." 
Shortly before election day some officials, who 
expected massacres to occur at the polls, suggested 
Magsaysay head off such bloodletting by launch¬ 
ing a coup. But just as in 1950, Maysaysay replied 
such a measure was not necessary — and he was 
right. Under the monitoring eyes of U.S. troops, 
the Filippinos held as honest and peaceful an elec¬ 
tion as anyone could have hoped. Magsaysay won 
by the largest electoral margin in his nation's his¬ 
tory. 

Meanwhile, Taruc had begun to fear assassina¬ 
tion by the most fanatic elements of his own move¬ 
ment. His refusal to engage Magsaysay's strong 
new army in open battle had earned him criticism 
for "excessive humanism," and the Huk leader 
knew that within his political sphere such faults 
had only one practical remedy. Following the elec¬ 
tion, Taruc used the telegraphic hotline 
(Magsaysay had established it for use by peasants 
with complaints against the government) to 
request negotiations about surrender. 


In January 1954 two gov¬ 
ernment emissaries met with 
the rebel leader. One was a 
Magsaysay aid named 
Manuel Manahan, the other 
was Benigno Aquino, Jr., 
then a reporter for the 
Manila Times. The talks 
stalled at first, due to Taruc's 
insistence on an amnesty and 
Magsaysay's refusal to- make 
any concessions at all. That 
February the army launched Operation Thunder- 
Lightning, its most extensive operation to date. 

By May, as the troops of Thunder-Lightning 
approached Huk headquarters, the emissaries 
again met with Taruc. This time the negotiations 
started just two and a half hours before the sched¬ 
uled opening of the army's final drive to capture 
the headquarters. Taruc agreed to surrender 
unconditionally. He received three life sentences 
and a 20,000 peso fine. Newsman Aquino, who had 
worked diligently as a negotiator, was given the 
exclusive story rights. 

In Retrospect: An American View 

Following the Gulf War, many students of 
United States strategy have developed a renewed 
fascination with America's potential to fight and 
win relatively large conventional wars. But the 
Huk Insurrection and its defeat stands as an exam¬ 
ple of victory of another kind. That is, it is an 
example of a situation in which the United States 
won everything its strategists might have sought, 
while incurring practically no direct American 
costs at all. 

Magsaysay deserves full credit for the war that 
beat the Huk. Landsdale, however, deserves at 
least partial recognition for not only perceiving 
what needed to be done, but finding and effective¬ 
ly supporting a local figure who could do it. A 
great part of leadership lies in the ability to match 
tactics with the talents of those who will carry 
them out. The application of that kind of leader¬ 
ship to the global strategy of the U.S. is something 
that also demands consideration in the shaping of 
the New World Order. © 
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Magsaysay authorized a 
$50,000 bounty for the head 
of Luis Taruc. However, he 
also offered much more for 
certain of Taruc's subordi¬ 
nates. The resulting jealousies 
over status temporarily dis¬ 
rupted the Huk leadership. 
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n/a 

CarrierWar. 

. $24 

$21.86 

Consulting Dectective. 

.. $20 

$18.25 

Defense of Rorke’s Drift. 

$31 

$28.00 

DesertSteel. 

. $18.36 

$16.75 

Desert Victory. 

$24 

$21.86 

EaglesintheSnow. 

. tba 


EastFront(WWII). 

. $44 

$40.15 

Edelweiss. 

. $38.40 

$35.04 

Empire Builder. 

. $20 

$18.25 

Eurorails. 

. $32 

$29.20 

Express Card Game. 

. $10 

$ 9.13 

Gazala. 

. $29 

n/a 

Great Battles of Alexander .. 

. $32 

$29.20 

Harpoon90 91 . 

. $19.20 

$17.52 

Harpoon Captain’s Edition . 

. $21 

$19.00 

Hornet Leader. 

. $24 

$21.90 

Imperium Romanum II. 

$24 

$21.90 

InTheirQuiet Fields. 

. $23 

$18.98 

JohnnyReb. 

$17 

$14.60 

King of Kings. 

. $23 

$21.00 

LaBataille De Preussich. 

. $34 

$32.12 

LaBataille D’Auerstaedt3ed $27 

$24.82 

Light Division. 

. $23 

$20.44 

Marching Through Georgia. 

. $20 

$17.52 

Mississippi Fortress. 

. $20 

$17.52 

Modern Naval Battles 1. 

. $17 

$14.60 

Modern Naval Battles2. 

$21 

$18.25 


Modern Naval Battles3. 

.. $21 

$18.98 

Napoleon at Leipzig. 

.. $27 

$24.82 

ObjectiveSchmidt. 

.. $26 

$23.36 

Omaha: Bloody Beach. 

.. $36 

$32.85 

Operation Shoestring. 

.. $31.20 

$28.47 

PasDeCalais. 

.. $20 

$18.21 

Quebec1759. 

..$24 

$21.90 

R.A.F. 

.. $20 

$18.00 

$25.55 

Rommel inthe Desert. 

.. $28 

SandsofWar. 

Scorched Earth. 

.. $28 
.. tba 

$25.55 

ShenandoahValleyCamp. . 

. $9.50 

$ 7.30 

Tet Offensive. 

. $32 

$29.20 

The Emperor Returns. 

.$24 

$21.90 

The Urals. 

. $20 

$18.21 

$21.90 

War of 1812. 

. $24 

World in Flames 5th ed. 

. $44 

$40.11 

WorldWarll. 

. $31 

$29.16 

World Ward: Pacific. 

WWILEastFront Kursk. 

$31 
. tba 

$29.16 


AVALON HILL/VICTORY GAMES 


1830. 

... $20 

$18.25 

$26.28 

5TH Fleet. 

... $29 

7th Fleet. 

... $28 

$25.55 

$21.90 

Advanced Civilization. 

... $24 

Advanced Squad Leader.. 

... $36 

$32.85 

BeyondValor. 

... $32 

$29.20 

CodeofBushido. 

... $32 

$29.20 

GUNGHO. 

... $40 

$36.50 

$18.25 

$13.87 

Hollow Legions. 

$20 

Paratrooper. 

... $17 

Partisans. 

... $15 

$13.87 

$18.25 

Red Barricades. 

... $20 

West of Alamein. 

... $40 

$35.77 

Yanks. 

... $29 

$26.20 

ThePeloponesianWar. 

... $24 

$21.90 


Whypaymorewhenallyou’vegottodoisjointhe 
CCC Preferred Customer Plan and get upto30% 
off the Suggested Retail Price. Give us a calif or 
details? 

Please add $4 for UPS shipments within the 
continental US. AK, HI, PR-callfor rates. UPS 
Second Day Service is available at additional cost. 















































































Now you can command the skies 
over the battlefield as 

Solitaire Game 

: IPlIlil^MCtl HI | 

Game Designer: 

Dan Verssen 

Game Developers: 

Gene Billingsley 

Dan Verssen 

LEADER Bii 

Art Director: 

Rodger B. MacGowan 

J§MAfekI§@p@K§pt@i 


is an exciting solitaire game that 
challenges you to command teams of 
A-10 Thunderbolt tank-busters and 
AH-64 Apache attack helicopters on 
battlefields around the world. 

You select the best mix of aircraft, 
weapons, tactics, and crew to 
suppress air defenses, neutralize 
tank columns, pound troop 
concentrations, and duel helicopter 
gunships. Your success directly 
affects the ability of enemy forces to 
cut your supply lines and overrun 
your forward airfields. 

Based on the popular Hornet Leader 
\ system, Thunderbolt+Apache Leader 
includes many new features to 
reflect the nature of tactical ground 
strikes, including terrain effects and 
I AV-8B Harrier and AH-1 Cobras for 
r support. As in Hornet Leader, 

I strong role-playing elements add a 
unique human dimension to play. 


Game Components: 

■ 300 die-cut counters; One 22x17 inch | 
Combat Display; One 20-page Rules 
Booklet; 110 Playing Cards 

■ Many exciting missions in nine areas | 
of the world including combat in Iraq 
during Operation Desert Storm. 


If Thunderbolt + Apache Leader isn't 
available at your local hobby store, use 
this form to order directly from GMT. 
You can also call our 800 number or 
Fax us for immediate delivery using 
your Visa or Mastercard. 


Quantity 


Mail to: 

GMT Games 
310W.Lacey 
Hanford, CA 93230 

Or, for faster service, 
use our Toll Free 
Order Line: 



THUNDERBOLT+APACHE LDR. 

$32.00 



HORNET LEADER 

$30.00 



1863: Four Civil War Battles 

$37.00 



Great Battles of Alexander 

$40.00 



Silver Bayonet 

$20.00 



Air Bridge to Victory 

$25.00 



Operation Shoestring 

$30.00 



Sub Total 


(S3.Q0 oer aame: International 10% Surface, 25% Air) Shipping 


* 7.25% sales tax for 

CA residents 

TAX*_ 



TOTAL 


I VVV VfcW Will CHECK ONE: 

(Fax) 209-582-7775 Q Check enclosed (payble to GMT Games) Q Mon ey Order [J Cash 
O Charge my credit card. Q | [ | | 

Account No.Exp. Date, 






























































